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Richard M. Ralston 


feted of our last issue will recall his story with a bite in it, The Saint 
of Puerto de Rojo. The provocative ex-Marine-alumnus-E vanstonian-editor- 
author-businessman is welcomed as our first second-contributor. 


BEAT CATS 


AND SQUARE SITTERS 


A Non-objective Essay on Communication 


ly YOU’RE BEAT you can’t be reached by 
the squares and this is at once your dilemma 
and your shield against their signals, you rebel, 
you. Because the squares have you zeroed in and 
they are firing one semantic volley after another 
~ at you, but you have tuned out the noise, selecting 
only the latent meaning of what it is they are 
trying to send you. The world has become a place 
of meaningless verbal clamor and you must find 
the higher meaning in Zen Poetry soirées. 

We of the black leather jacket set, spiritual 
descamisados, juvenile delinquents and literary 
disciples of the Marquis de Sade, we have the 
message. Sure, we are ‘‘sent’”’ by lunar jazz and 
embroiled and dialectic on the relative merits of 
beat vs. square Zen. We are, above all, cats, for- 
mer cub scouts and victims of the great Ameri- 
can sitter system. We have had meaning drum- 
med into our brains from birth. But sitters are 
Squares and parents are squares and now that 
we have reached the rarefied heights of ethereal 
‘unthink’’ we are leading the world, the no-place- 
to-go world back to the pre-nebular womb. 

Little cats, living organized lives, adult-direct- 
ed to meaningful activity, pushed, cajoled, moti- 
vated to make useful their idle, tired hours, aban- 
doned to sitters when they need love, never know- 
ing spontaneous affection. Offspring of cocktail- 
party parents, homecoming parents always in a 
state of post-alcholic contrition; denizens of nur- 
sery schools and swimming groups can only go 
down, down, down to the half-world of atomized 
thoughts and action, the world of no meaning. 

You gotta have heart, man. Get with it in Jun- 
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ior Achievement. Cross over to Christ, man. He’s 
the greatest. 

I mean you dig them cats, man, and you’re 
away, away out there where they all talk square 
like that. 

Now the reason these roundheads want you to 
be square is because God said you should be 
square. Heaven is for squares—obedient squares, 
I do mean. And you shouldn’t kill, fight, or take 
on broads unless you all the time got the idea 
that you’re in there producing for the greater 
glory of the Moon King, Emperor of the Universe. 
Yet you play along with these squares, but no 
one’s givin’ away scholarships to Neptune Tech. 
Seven yards to go for a first down. Touchback in 
hell. 

Silence and empty contemplation. You don’t 
say because nobody listens to your prophecies 
any more, and the quiet is punctuated by the 
tender blandishments of free enterprise, trim, 
round teddy-bear business executives, gone on 
morality and kindly competition, shouldering 
each other politely aside in the unending struggle 
to recruit more Ivy League teddy-bears like them- 
selves. 

But you, you go get a job in the steel mills 
with all them other long-haired cats, the Bor- 
inqueno ducktails who chant such fabulous Span- 
ish songs all day. What for? To stash a little loot, 
man. You gotta have kicks, ’cause you ain’t mov- 
in’ out and up there like them smooth, slick 


management cats. 
Well, kiss my achin’ cam shaft. Listen to them 


talk. 


‘“‘Wash your hands and face and go right to 
sleep. Mommy and Daddy will be home later with 
presents. Now be nice to Mrs. Jones and don’t 
give her a lot of trouble. Who is Mrs. Jones? (We 
can’t say she’s a stranger and that we don’t know 
anything about her, whether or not she’s a voOy- 
eur, thief or corruptor of little children.) She’s a 
nice old lady and she’s going to take care of you 
till Mommy and Daddy get home. Now you get to 
sleep because tomorrow is Sunday School and you 
have to recite your lessons for Mommy in the 
morning.”’ 

(And Mommy never got home again? 
shacked-up with one of the teddy-bears?) 

Crazy, man. She got home. A little loaded may- 
be, but can’t the parents grind a little, too? 

Thou shalt not kill, man. That’s what it says. 
Thou shalt not under any circumstances take the 
life of your cotton pickin’ fellow man. And an- 
other thing, no lyin’ or any of that jazz and sell 
your loot and give to the bums and turn that other 
cheek ’cause, man, that’s what it says. 


She 


But also at one and the same time, o cool one, 
fabulous love from outer space, you obey your 
superior officer, pick up them butts and man that 
machine gun. Learn to dispatch the enemy with 
a neat twist of the knife, silently, coolly, musical- 
ly and with zest for the right as the Moon King 
gives us the power to do the right under any and 
all conditions. 


And your friend today is your enemy tomorrow, 
but make sure you stay loyal to all your friends, 
if, that is to say, you can. 


Be always receptive to the message, to the fan- 
tastic signals society wants to send you, ’cause 
you, you sweetheart you, you are the target, you 
are the antenna, the Hi-Fi amplifying them extra- 
terrestrial sound waves. 

For the first time in your life feel really clean. 


Communicate. Send, receive. Come in, please. 
Come in, please. Reading—Dit, dit, dit da; dit, 
dit; dit; ‘dajida, dit) Dit, ditedit,-da- "dit: dit= dit 
da da, dit. Pause. Dit, da da; da, da, da; da, 
da, dit. Over and out. Manifest your presence, o 
sender of signals. Give us the word, interpret the 
hieroglyphics. Inscribe on tables of stone, your 
imperishable wisdom. We’re ready if you are. But 
first, a message from our sponsor... 

“Now, friends, the statement has been made 
that we can increase wages and our service out- 
put without increasing revenues. This is nothing 
more than Marxist-influenced or misguided non- 
sense. Obviously all of us have a stake in ever- 
rising living standards and freer access to the 
happiness that unlimited consumption gives us. 


That is why your association of Service Producers 
is a partner in progress, with thousands of other 
small enterprises throughout the length and 
breadth of this wonderful land of ours. So, re- 
member, the key to progress is not just money, 
but the sense of togetherness we share as mature 
worker-consumers. 

“Thus, we can readily understand the impor- 
tance of a free competitive economy to our profit 
system, and I am sure all of us realize that the 
party that has done the most to foster free en- 
terprise is our party and that the other party 
with its preoccupation with federal controls, high 
taxes and profligate give-away programs can 
only take us at an accelerated rate down the 
road to socialism and cradle-to-the-grave welfare 
programs. Fill out the attached self-addressed 
post card and register your vote the convenient 
American way.”’ 

The audience? Borinquenos, of course. No se 
habla espanol aqui, senores. Tenemos el derecho 
leer libros que nos gustan. 


Yeah, but what about profits and the free enter- 
prise system? 

No sé, senor. 

Me neither, ’cause I never washed my hands 
the night I was left with that strange sitter. 

Man, when I was a kid we used to collect 
worms. I mean, they were worms. They were 
bigger then, like the winters were colder and the 
summers were longer and the girls were fresher, 
purer and more tender to the taste. 

We fished with the worms. They were so fat the 
fish would fill up on them, fall gluttonously 
asleep, float to the surface on their backs, and let 
us catch ’em bare handed. 

‘“‘Now, as a Ph.D. in sex education, I must in 
good conscience suggest that you take this child 
to the Empathy Clinic for a depth internal meas- 
urement registration. Prurient literature is need- 
lessly stimulating, harmful to the normal develop- 
ment of socially constructive sex attitudes. Eu- 
phoria is what we’re seeking here, you under- 
stand. Euphoria. Now this child cannot grow into 
a state of contentment based on a natural, uncuri- 
ous relationship with the opposite sex in the gut- 
ter, so to speak. You understand, I am sure. I 
am filling out this little prescription for two dozen 
anti-trauma sex tablets which you might admin- 
ister to the child twice a day and particularly 
when he is apprehended perusing erotic literature. 

‘“‘Now, please, madam, don’t thank me. Thank 
those brave precursors of modern psychology in 
Vienna who liberated us from certain structured 
preoccupations that militated against the advance- 
ment of social constructivity.”’ 
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Fanciful idiocy, that’s all that it is, right folks? 
Damned right! 

Be modest. Never toot your own slip-horn, 
man. Never lie, cheat and/or steal. And above 
all, you alligators, you stay away from the other 
cat’s wife, hear? ; 

Because it ain’t right, and you oughta do right 
whenever you can. Brighten the bistro where you 
is. 

Now death is a beautiful thing. Death is an in- 
gathering of good people to the bosom of the 
Lord—happy cats who never hurt nobody all go- 
ing to their heavenly rest. Death is what makes 
life meaningful, and let’s face it, men, when you 
grow too old to dream, you’ll have me to re- 
member. Me, Gunnery Sergeant Seamus Mc- 
Queen. So over the side and down the net. And 
you'll be the first ashore, I’ll bet. 

As I was saying, singing, maybe, is a better 
word, death is so gone, man, that you really 
oughta try it for your country when you can. 
But also pray for the dying ’cause you never 
know where they’re going, maybe to birdland and 
maybe to Zen country. If death is so great, why 
be so sad, man? 

“Now what we want here is balance in our man- 
agement structure. Depth is also important here 
- to our training plans, sir, and I would suggest 
that you take Fayerweather and move him in 
over Frisbie so he can pick up some line expe- 
rience before moving on up to staff. Creativity, 
sir. Oh, sir, I’ve cautioned so many times against 
putting on the non-creative ones. I absolutely 
agree with you that we’ve got to have more 
creativity. We need men who are imaginative, 
talented and well balanced. Men, by George, 
who’ll spend 12 hours a day on the job, two hours 
in advanced management training and three hours 
with a relaxing and creative hobby. Sleep. Yes, 
indeed, quite important too, but I don’t see how 

long we can sustain...”’ 

“If you’ve paid for insurance premiums up to 
date chances are that you’re paying more than 
you should and the costs are going higher every 
day.”’ 

“Sheila, toast of the exclusive Lake Forest so- 
cial league, is the busiest woman in town this 
season; twice married, twice divorced, mother, 
housewife, career girl, patronness of the Hyde 
Park existentialists. Says Sheila, ‘Love those crea- 
tive people.’ ”’ 

Now I'll tell you what it is, doc. Sometimes 
like I get this here occulation, you know. I feel 
like my eyes is too big for my head and I see 
these here crazy, nervous things—beautiful girls 
parading all over them movie sets with those 
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creep actors and the moon people mingling with 
all of us here on earth, crazy, doc, like it’s mad, 
man. Then there’s that Sputnik, way out there 
sendin’ back that language to us earth people and 
we don’t dig it ’cause we don’t know the code. 
Like I say, doc, I see these things all day, and I 
mean it’s the greatest when you’re with xh. 
but when you want it to stop and you can’t it’s 
like you’re drownin’. My girl says it’s delicious 
and she loves it—cinerama all the time, she says, 
but for me it’s too mad. I’m gettin’ nervous, you 
know, doc? And now if you got the message, 
maybe you can communicate with the spirit 
world, rattle them bone charms, cast a spell, 
spin the prayer wheel or something to bring me 
back down to this big flat floating world I like to 
call home. 


I see your fabulous face before me, your tender 
lips, enraptured, luring, unutterably seductive . . 
and also your skin, the skin I love to touch when- 
ever the skin is there for me to touch, baby. 
And, daddy-o, you can have it when you want it 
‘cause I’m yours, all yours and, baby, it’s colder 
outside than it is in here. 

“‘Now the need is greater, folks, than it’s been 
before; babies need it, orphans need it, unwed 
mothers too, you know. And if you give two dimes 
a day, all the pain will go away, and all the world 
will soon become a better place.’’ Give it your- 
self or sign the payroll card, mortgage your sal- 
ary for the poor. Let’s not have any more of this 
here sufferin’. People who are anybody have a 
charity they’re interested in. You gotta have a 
charity. And believe me, there’s enough for every- 
body. There’s charity for orphans, charity for 
asthmatics, charity for intellectual paralytics, 
charity for poor students, charity for exceptional 
students, charity for colleges, charity for dogs, 
charity for blind hamsters and, believe it or not, 
charity for dispossessed rose breasted grosbeaks. 
Because, man, we take care of everybody here. 
We don’t want no sufferin’ and we don’t want 
nobody not to have a charity he can participate 
in. We want to be thoughtful, always thoughtful 
of others, and hell, man, you can get ahead that 
way. 

Baby, was that grass green that summer! She 
and I we both made a lot of music out there in 
that pasture by the brook, ripplin’ stream it was, 
almost big enough to be a lazy river. And man, 
oh man, how that gal could love, and we both 
got with it whenever the oppor-damned-tunity 
presented itself. Boy, it was a nervous summer 
and we was sick, sick, sick, like them lovers in 
Shakespeare, sick with amour and flyin’ so high 
we could barely see the moon. 


Bits and snatches of daily communications, 
from which one fact is impressed on the old ta- 
bula rasa that is my ever lovin’ mind. It’s busy- 
ness. The art of being busy. Selling newspapers 
as a boy, hustling for a buck, studying, working, 
burning the midnight oil, getting a job where you 
start at the bottom and working like hell till you 
get to the top or close enough to it so it all 
seems worthwhile when you look back. Ridin’ the 
rods, cooking in shanties; no time for reading, no 
time for play, no time for sports, no time for 
kids, one hour for God and four for the devil. 
Voting right, thinking right, being a regular guy, 
but not getting intimate with anybody. Being in- 
offensive in the organization, but relentless with 
costs. You worry about costs because you’re an 
American Business man—a big wheel. Costs are 
what we are against. We save a buck here and 
save a buck there, we keep a watchful eye peeled 
on budgets and even when we’re gonna throw a 
coupla million away on management consultants, 
we do it with the reluctance of an army quarter- 
master issuing a brand new pair of shoes. But 
we do it. This is the way you get ahead, get 
ahead, get ahead. This is the way you get ahead 
both in and out of the market. 

Now you ask what did the great leader say 
when he stopped to chat the other day? Why, 
what he said was simply this: ‘‘You can’t be in 
the black if you’re in the red, and you can’t halt 
aggression unless you’re ready and what is 
more,”’ he added, ‘‘you’ve got to live together in 
harmony and peace in this great big, but dimin- 
ishing international world of ours. 

“Now you ask me about these matters of con- 
troversy and I say to you that leadership is above 
controversy and were we to get, and I mean this, 
my fellow Americans, were we to get embroiled 
in these little, I mean petty quarrels, there 
wouldn’t be enough time for your leader to do the 
multiform tasks that a great people expects of 
him and that is all I ask, that you just balance 
these things out in your thinking so that you don’t 


spend a disproportionate amount of your time 
with them. Because I’ve said many times that I 
appreciate these opportunities to speak directly 
to our great people like this, knowing that in their 
infinite wisdom they will always make the cor- 
rect decisions based on more complete access to 
the record which we in this administration have 
always tried to provide them with.” 

Put them studs on my jacket, put that switch- 
blade in my hand, put my chick on the jump seat 
and that piece of paper in my hand. Married we 
will be and happy for evermore, zoomin’ down 
that open road, down that good old freeway of 
love. 

‘‘So you’re a prophet without honor in your own 
country—a lone voice pleading for coherence, for 
logic, for sense, for meaning, a dedicated man 
who organizes his thoughts, but who ends up by 
talking to himself. You can foresee their fate, but 
they won’t listen. You describe the events to 
come, the imminence of disaster, its magnitude 
and the full horror of its dimensions, but they 
can’t understand because they don’t know the 
language. 

“Most of them like you are also lonely. No lan- 
guage exists to bind them together. They articu- 
late, but the sounds they utter signify nothing. 
O, it’s a highly refined esoteric kind of multi-lan- 
guage they’ve developed. The only trouble is that 
the world is withdrawing to the Self, engaged in 
the interminable and meaningless private con- 
versation. 

“So the moral is this: let’s all strive for com- 
mon symbols. Let us not like wolves huddle to- 
gether for warmth and, during the first hunger 
crisis, turn savagely on one another, expressing 
in primitive howls our sense of outrage and physi- 
cal pain.’’ 

So come on down from the mountain, man, and 
get with it, like us. Chant the new tunes, the beat 
bistro ballads of the century. 
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Hugh B. Staples 


This is the second of a series of articles on living men of letters, written 
especially for THe Tri-QuarTERLy and designed to invite a fresh wteteet mn 
writers whose work is still in the making. 

Mr. Hugh Staples, who is currently at work on a book about Robert Lowell 
was born and raised near Boston. After education at Andover and Harvard he 
served as an Army intelligence officer in the Second World War. He receien 
his Ph.D. from the University of California in 1954 and has been a member of 
the English Department at Northwestern since that time. The Harvard Li- 
brary Bulletin will publish in its spring issue, 1959, a critical and bibliograph- 
ical article of his on the poetry of Robert Lowell. 


A GRAPH OF REVELATIONS 


An Introduction to the Poetry of 
Robert Lowell 


Tue POET’S PROBLEM in any age is to re- 
solve the conflict between his sense of form and 
the audacity of his imagination. A sense of form 
implies a knowledge of tradition and an acknowl- 
edgement of decorum. Rebelling against these re- 
strictive influences is the poetic impulse, which 
strains against the limits of language. Some of 
the younger American poets have tended toward 
one of these extremes or the other, so that we are 
offered, for example, the uncontrolled lyric cries 
of Allen Ginsberg or the restrained, refined and 
often pallid verse of Richard Wilbur. The poetry of 
Robert Lowell, however, presents us with a pat- 
tern of controlled violence and regulated disorder: 
his poems are a mixture of fury and grace. By 
addressing his intellect to the most serious 
themes, and by submitting his imagination to the 
guiding forces of the main poetic tradition, Lowell 
has risked more than most of the poets of his gen- 
eration, and where he has been successful, he has 
achieved more. As the judicious Randall Jarrell 
has said (in a review of Lord Weary’s Castle): 
- “. .. one or two of these poems, I think, will be 
read as long as men remember English.”’ 
Much of Lowell’s best work is difficult. Many of 
his poems are interpretations of American history 
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or speculations of a theological nature, but his 
treatment of these familiar themes often requires 
a knowledge both of his personal religious and in- 
tellectual career and of his topical allusions. 
Again, his diction appears conventional enough at 
first glance—drawn as it often is from the Bible or 
from other writers, but, like Melville, Lowell has 
adapted traditional allusions to his own uses, so 
that their connotations take on unexpected mean- 
ings in context. His style is sometimes harsh, 
grating and monosyllabic; but diction that seems 
entirely unsuited to poetry is skillfully transmuted 
into poetic patterns, just as an artisan can use bits 
of jagged glass to form a beautiful mosaic. 

Like his famous relatives, James Russell and 
Amy, Robert Lowell bears a name as old as the 
Puritan theocracy itself. The world of the Lowells 
is associated with the rather staid intellectual tra- 
dition of nineteenth-century Boston Brahmanism. 
Yet the individual members of the family have 
often opposed convention. One has only to remem- 
ber, for example, the educational revolution ef- 
fected by President A. Lawrence Lowell of Har- 
vard, or his sister’s advocacy and practice of free 
verse, to realize that the Lowells of this century 
have been as concerned with modifying tradition 
as with maintaining it. In a similar way, the 


poetry of Robert Lowell reflects a talent both at- 
tracted by and in contention with the tradition of 
New England Calvinism to which it was exposed. 


Judging from published information, Robert 
Lowell’s life, like his poetry, has been unconven- 
tional. Born in Boston in 1917, Robert Trail Spence 
Lowell, Jr., following a childhood on Beacon Hill, 
entered the exclusive Episcopal St. Mark’s prep- 
aratory school, where the poet Richard Eberhart 
was one of his instructors. As was perhaps to be 
expected, Lowell matriculated at Harvard; less 
predictably, he soon transferred to Kenyon Col- 
lege, where he became a pupil of John Crowe 
Ransom. After his graduation from Kenyon in 
1940, his career took further unexpected turns. The 
son of a retired naval officer, Lowell was indicted 
in 1943 for failure to obey the Selective Service 
Act. The grandson of a well-known Episcopal min- 
ister—the headmaster of St. Mark’s—Lowell was 
converted to the Roman Catholic Church in his 
twenty-third year. His religious attitude is dis- 
played and explained in his early poetry; his re- 
fusal to join the Army arose (as he protested in a 
letter to President Roosevelt) out of the opinion 
that indiscriminate aerial bombardment of the ci- 
vilian population of Europe had so altered the 
character of the war as to make it no longer mor- 
ally defensible. Lowell has described his predica- 
ment in a recent poem as follows: 


Ought I to regret my seed-time? 
I was a fire-breathing Catholic C.O., 
and made my manic statement, 
telling off the state and President, and then 
sat waiting in the bull-pen 
beside a Negro boy with curlicues 
of marijuana in his hair. 


Upon conviction, Lowell was sentenced to a year 
and a day in Federal prison and served five 
months. In the following year, 1944, there ap- 
peared his first book of poems, Land of Unlike- 
ness—its title taken from the Confessions of St. 
Augustine and its Latin epigraph from the writ- 
ings of St. Bernard. This was followed in 1946 by 
the larger collection, Lord Weary’s Castle. As a 
result of the critical acclaim that greeted the lat- 
ter volume, Lowell received official recognition as 
a leader of the younger generation of poets in the 
form of an appointment as Consultant in Poetry at 
the Library of Congress, a Guggenheim Award, 
and the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry. Since then he 
has been on the faculty of various colleges, includ- 
ing the University of Iowa, Kenyon College, and 
Boston University. His most recent book, The 
Mills of the Kavanaughs (1951), displays an in- 
creasing emphasis on narrative poetry; his subse- 
quent work, which has been published in various 
periodicals, including the Partisan Review and the 


Nation, is for the most part autobiographical, and 
is to be published in April, both here and in Eng- 
land, as part of a volume entitled Life Studies. 
In view of Lowell’s heritage, it is not surprising 

that most of his earlier verse is dominated by a 
sense of the past. Like Eliot and Pound, he is pre- 
occupied with a sense of loss that results from 
juxtaposing the promise of the past to the futility 
of the present. Again and again he plays varia- 
tions on a central theme—the failure and death of 
the Puritan tradition. His religious antagonism to 
Calvinism is explicit in such a poem as ‘‘After the 
Surprising Conversions” in which he allows Jona- 
than Edwards to expose unwittingly his narrow- 
minded bigotry in phrases taken from the preach- 
er’s own writings. Lowell must have had in mind 
his own ancestors, one of whom, Josiah Winslow, 
was commander-in-chief of the colonial forces in 
King Philip’s War, when he wrote ‘‘Children of 
Light’’: 

OUR FATHERS wrung their bread from stocks and 

stones 

And fenced their gardens with the Redman’s bones; 

Embarking from the Nether Land of Holland, 

Pilgrims unhouseled by Geneva’s night, 

They planted here the Serpent’s seeds of light; 

And here the pivoting searchlights probe 

to shock 
The riotous glass houses built on rock 
And candles gutter by an empty altar, 


And light is where the landless blood of Cain 
Is burning, burning the unburied grain. 


Lowell’s use of paradox here reminds one of 
John Donne. By a reversal of the normal connota- 
tions of ‘“‘light’”’ and ‘‘dark’’ he provides an ironic 
comment on the parable of the unjust steward in 
Luke XVI (‘‘And the lord commended the unjust 
steward because he had done wisely; for the chil- 
dren of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light’’). Something too of the 
Metaphysical poet’s fondness for playing on words 
can be seen in the deliberate pun on the phrase 
‘“‘the Nether Land of Holland.’’ Again, as in many 
of Donne’s poems, ‘‘Children of Light’’ is con- 
structed upon a central paradox. The first five 
lines sum up the past; they present the pious but 
misguided Puritan fathers whose material hard- 
ships in the Bay Colony are paralleled by the 
more important failure of false doctrine to pro- 
vide spiritual nourishment: they are ‘‘Pilgrims un- 
houseled by Geneva’s night.’’ The second five lines 
juxtapose the present, in which the crime of Cain 
committed by the Puritans against the Indians has 
become enormously magnified into the holocaust 
of World War II. Ironically, the force of the 
Founding Fathers’ religious zeal is spent (‘‘And 
candles gutter by an empty altar’’); it is com- 
pletely vitiated by the single-minded pursuit of 
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Mammon, but abundance has become excess and 
the surplus wheat cannot be consumed. 

_. This theme is likewise developed in the initial 
poem in Land of Unlikeness, ‘‘The Park Street 
Cemetery,’’ where Lowell contrasts the bright 
dreams of the Pilgrims to the shabby Boston of 
the present, ‘‘Where the Irish hold the Golden 
Dome.” In his long elegy ‘‘In Memory of Arthur 
Winslow,’’ he treats the same subject in a more 
immediately personal way, as he speculates on 
his grandfather’s futile attempt to resuscitate the 
Colonial tradition: 


This Easter, Arthur Winslow, five years gone 

I come to mourn you, not to praise the craft 

That netted you a million dollars, late 

Hosing out gold in Colorado’s waste, 

Then lost it all in Boston real estate. 

Now from the train, at dawn 

Leaving Columbus in Ohio, shell 

On shell of our stark culture strikes the sun 

To fill my head with all our fathers won 

When Cotton Mather wrestled with the 
fiends from hell. 


You must have hankered for our family’s craft: 
The block-house Edward made, the Governor, 
At Marshfield, and the slight coin-silver spoons 
The Sheriff beat to shame the gaunt Revere, 
And General Stark’s coarse bas-relief in bronze 
Set on your granite shaft 
In rough Dunbarton; for what else could bring 
You, Arthur, to the veined and alien West 
But devil’s notions that your gold at least 
Could give back life to men who whipped 

or backed the King? 


Similarly, the sonnets to Concord and Salem, sym- 
bols of New England’s past intellectual and mer- 
cantile glory, are heavily imbued with images of 
paralysis and death: Concord, where ‘‘Ten thou- 
sand Fords are idle. . . in search of a tradition,”’ 
and Salem, where ‘‘Sea-sick spindrift drifts or 
skips / To the canvas flapping on the seaward 
panes.’’ These early poems, first published in 
1943, prefigure the apocalyptic destruction of Bos- 
ton, the New Babylon, envisioned in ‘‘As a Plane 
| Tree by the Water,’’ and in ‘‘Where the Rainbow 
'Ends’”’ of 1946. In all of these poems, Lowell is 
-framing a severe indictment of the Protestant 
ethic and emphasizing its deterioration into mere 
greed, hypocrisy and materialism. This preoccu- 
pation with the death of a tradition and the conse- 
quent loss of values is a major theme in Lord 
Weary’s Castle; it is also carried forward to The 
Mills of the Kavanaughs, whose title poem por- 
trays the decline and fall of a patrician New Eng- 
land family. 

Austin Warren, in a review of Lord Weary’s 
Castle, refers to Lowell as ‘‘a Boston poet,’’ and it 
is true that one of the problems in his poetry for 
the non-Bostonian reader is that of local allusion. 
He assumes that references to swanboats, Phillips 
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House, Madaket, Black Rock, the Saco and the 
Public Gardens, and so on, will be familiar to his 
readers. Lowell’s concern, however, is by no 
means limited to the New England scene. A minor 
though consistent strain in his poetry is the ex- 
ploration of themes drawn from European and 
classical history, as in such poems as ‘Dea 
Roma,” “‘The Exile’s Return,” ‘‘Napoleon Crosses 
the Berezina,”’ and in his adaptations of the work 
of other writers: ‘‘Charles the Fifth and the Peas- 
ant” (Valéry), ‘‘War’ (Rimbaud), ‘‘The Shako” 
(Rilke), ‘“‘The Fens’”’ (Cobbett), and ‘“‘The Ghost’’ 
(Sextus Propertius). 

Lowell is not often a lyric poet; characteristi- 
cally, as in “Children of Light,’’ he gives the im- 
pression of preaching from atext (often contained 
in an epigraph). His emotions and ideas are al- 
ways measured against the background of society 
and history. In this, he is in direct contrast to 
such a poet as Roethke, whose concern, in ‘‘The 
Waking” sequence, seems zoological, or even, as 
Kenneth Burke has pointed out, botanical, rather 
than social. Some of Lowell’s poems, such as “‘In 
Memory of Arthur Winslow”? and ‘“‘The Quaker 
Graveyard in Nantucket,’’ which is dedicated to 
his cousin, Warren Winslow, drowned at sea, have 
obviously been inspired by personal tragedy; but 
the imagery and implications of these poems ex- 
tend beyond their originally personal contexts. 
Note, for example, the astonishing ease with 
which Lowell moves from the mundane to the 
transcendental in such lines as these from ‘‘In 
Memory of Arthur Winslow’’: 


Grandfather Winslow, look, the swanboats coast 
That island in the Public Gardens, where 
The bread-stuffed ducks are brooding, 
where with tub 
And strainer the mid-Sunday Irish scare 
The sun-struck shallows for the dusky chub 
This Easter, and the ghost 
Of risen Jesus walks the waves to run 
Arthur upon a trumpeting black swan 
Beyond Charles River to the Acheron 
Where the wide waters and their voyager are one. 


Similarly, ‘“‘The Quaker Graveyard in Nantuc- 
ket’? is an elegy in the great tradition, in that 
the lament for the death of his cousin moves to 
the larger consideration of the nature of God and 
salvation. Lowell often adopts the role of a Chris- 
tian mystic; he regards himself as a seer, as 
an agency for revelation. Nearly all of his earlier 
poems have this vatic quality. “I am a red arrow 
on this graph of Revelations,’’ he cries in ‘“‘Where 
the Rainbow Ends,’ and a sense of impending 
judgment is never very remote from any of these 
poems. Like the Yeats of ‘‘The Second Coming,”’ 
Lowell sees the modern world marching toward 
some dreadful Armageddon. The contemporary 


scene is all slither, flux and chaos, as in “Colloquy 
in Black Rock’’; its characteristic mood is that 
of nightmare, disorientation, and ‘All discussions 
End in the mud-flat detritus of death.” 

With the Psalmist, Lowell is constantly asking, 
“What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?’”’ 
and there is something of Job’s apprehension of 
the Divine power in elemental forces, as well as 
a faith that needs no justification, in lines like 
these from his apostrophe to the sea in ‘‘The 
Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket’’: 


Mart once of supercilious, wing’d clippers, 

Atlantic, where your bell-trap guts its spoil 

You could cut the brackish winds with a knife 

Here in Nantucket, and cast up the time 

When the Lord God formed man from the 
sea’s slime 

And breathed into his face the breath of life, 

And blue-lung’d combers lumbered to the kill. 

The Lord survives the rainbow of His will. 


The evolutionary process, then, is reversible; 
creation implies destruction; and if man, ‘‘formed 
from the sea’s slime,’’ immerses himself merely 
in the physical world, he must become subject to 
dissolution. The sins of the fathers, as we have 
seen in ‘“‘Children of Light,’’ are visited on the 
sons. Worse than that, man, having forgotten God, 
has lost the capacity for repentance, and history 
becomes a sordid, meaningless charade, as in 
“The Blind Leading the Blind”’: 


A land of mattocks; here the brothers strode, 
Hulking as horses in their worsted hose 
And cloaks and shin-guards— 

each had hooked his hoe 
Upon his fellow’s shoulder; by each nose 
The aimless waterlines of eyeballs show 
Their greenness. They are blind— 

blind to the road 
And to its Maker. Here my father saw 
The leadman trip against a pigpen, crash, 
Legs spread, his codpiece split, 

his fiddle smash... 


The disorder of society at large has its analogue 
in personal relationships, so that love turns to 
lust, as in the ‘Adam and Eve’ section of ‘‘Be- 
tween the Porch and the Altar’’: 


Your market-basket rolls 
With all its baking apples in the lake. 
You watch the whorish slither of a snake 
That chokes a duckling. When we try to kiss, 
Our eyes are slits and cringing, and we hiss; 
Scales glitter on our bodies as we fall. 


The quest for love between man and woman ends 
in the incest of ‘‘The Death of the Sheriff’? and 
“Her Dead Brother,’’ the insanity of ‘‘Thanksgiv- 
ing’s Over,’’ the suicide of ‘‘The Mills of the Ka- 
vanaughs,”’ or the sheer animality of the recent 
poem ‘‘To Speak of the Woe that is in Mar- 
riage.’’’ In all of these poems, the characters 
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move in an atmosphere of hallucination and un- 
reality—a reflection on the personal level of the 
frenzy and disorder that have overtaken a sinful 
world. 

Lowell, at different stages of his career, has 
sought for a principle of order in all this chaos, 
and like many before him, has found it in re- 
ligious faith. His attitude toward religion is neither 
simple nor consistent, nor is it often expressed 
in conventional terms. In some of his earliest 
poems he traditionally invokes the intercession 
of the Virgin, yet his manner is idiosyncratic, 
as in “A Prayer for my Grandfather to Our 
Lady”’: 

O Mother, I implore 
Your scorched, blue thunderbreasts of love to pour 


Buckets of blessings on my burning head 
Until I rise like Lazarus from the dead. 


Similar language is to be found in such equally 
unorthodox devotions as ‘‘On the Eve of the Feast 
of the Immaculate Conception’’ (Where the Virgin 
is addressed as ‘Celestial Hoyden’), or in ‘‘The 
Wood of Life’? — both from Land of Unlikeness. 
As Randall Jarrell has said: 


Lowell reminds one of those heretical enthusiasts, 
often disciplined and occasionally sanctified or 
excommunicated, who are more at home in the 
Church Triumphant than in the church of this 
world, which is one more state. 


Whatever Lowell’s personal and formal commit- 
ments to Roman Catholicism may be, or may 
have been, there is in his poetry an underlying 
note of intellectual independence and rejection 
of dogma that can only be called, in the original 
sense of the word, Protestant. Lowell’s religious 
sympathies, in fact, seem to be in accord with 
the heroine of his poem, ‘‘Mother Marie Thérése”’ 
—an aristocratic and cultured nun who sees no 
discrepancy between the pursuit of refined worldly 
pleasures and the rule of her order, with the 
result that she is characterized in her funeral 
sermon as “‘An émigrée in this world and the 
next.”’ 

In his most recent work, however, Lowell has 
abandoned religious themes. The half-dozen poems 
published in the Partisan Review and the New 
Statesman last year signal not only a welcome 
renewal of poetic activity after several silent 
years, but also indicate that his creative life has 
taken a new direction. A long autobiographical 
article in prose, published in 1956, gave the only 
hint that Lowell was turning away from histori- 
cal and religious themes to find in his own per- 
sonal career material for fresh poetic creativity. 
In many ways, these new poems stand in striking 
contrast to his earlier achievement. The poems 
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of his youth are complicated and sometimes cryp- 
tic, but those of his latest phase are immediately 
intelligible, even on a first reading. His earlier 
subjects, often wide-ranging in their cultural per- 
spectives, or cosmic in their theological implica- 
tions, have been put aside; instead, Lowell has 
portrayed events in his personal life and has re- 
assessed his relationships to the people in his 
life. To this new material he brings an attitude 
of detachment that is sometimes whimsical, but 
more often frightening in the clarity with which 
he views his own psychological problems. The 
earlier voice of prophecy, so often strident and in- 
sistent, has yielded to a calmer tone of reminis- 
cence ‘‘(These are the tranquillized Fifties, and 
I am forty,’’ he says in ‘‘“Memories of West Street 
and Lepke’’). In his retrospection, Lowell is by 
turns playful, satirical and serious. Yet these 
poems, for all their lucid intellectual objectivity, 
are really intimate; some of these seem almost 
confessionals. For the first time, Lowell is dealing 
with his own emotion for its own sake; what he 
reveals are his feelings about his youthful non- 
conformity, his father, and his wife, to whom, 
at 41, he addresses his first published love poem. 

The personal candor and pungency of Lowell’s 
latest manner are evident in such a poem as 
-“Skunk Hour,’’ which appeared in the Partisan 
Review for Winter, 1958: 


Nautilus Island’s hermit 
heiress still lives through winter 

in her Spartan cottage; 
her sheep still graze above the sea. 
Her son’s a bishop. Her farmer 
is first selectman in our village; 
she’s in her dotage— 


Thirsting for 

the hierarchic privacy 

of Queen Victoria’s century, 
she buys up all 

the eyesores facing her shore, 
and lets them fall. 


The season’s ill— 

we've lost our summer millionaire, 
who seemed to leap from an L.L. Bean 
catalogue. His nine-knot yawl 

was auctioned off to lobstermen. 

A red fox stain covers Blue Hill. 


And now our fairy 

decorator brightens his shop for fall; 
his fishnet’s filled with orange cork, 
orange, his cobbler’s bench and awl; 
there is no money in his work, 

he’d rather marry. 


One dark night, 

my Tudor Ford climbed the hill’s skull; 

I watched for love-cars. Lights turned down, 
they lay together, hull to hull, 

where the graveyard shelves on the town... 
My mind‘s not right— 
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A car radio bleats, 

“Love, O careless Love .. .” I hear 
my ill-spirit sob in each blood cell, 

as if my hand were at its throat... 
I myself am hell; 

nobody’s here— 


Only skunks, that search 

in the moonlight for a bite to eat. 

They march on their soles up Main Street: 
White stripes, moonstruck eyes’ red fire 
under the chalk-dry and spar spire 

of the Trinitarian Church. 


I stand on top 

of our back steps and breathe the rich air— 

a mother skunk with her column of kittens 
swills the garbage pail. 

She jabs her wedge-head in a cup 

of sour cream, drops her ostrich tail, 

and will not scare. 


The flatness of the diction, the irregular rhythm 
and the short declarative phrases of the opening 
lines at first suggest that this is prose arranged in 
stanza form. As the poem develops through the 
remaining seven sestets, however, we notice that 
Lowell has ordered the elements of ‘‘Skunk Hour’’ 
by means of an intricate pattern of rhymes and 
partial rhymes; the scheme of each stanza is a 
slight variation on that of the first. His purpose in 
introducing the elderly eccentric, the ruined mil- 
lionaire, and the ‘fairy decorator’ (all evidently 
residents of Castine, where the poet has his sum- 
mer home) is at first unclear, until we see that 
each of them is in some way a symbol of artifici- 
ality, loss and perversion. The nearly neutral tone 
of the opening stanza gradually gives way to a 
mood of deepening horror. Everything is abnor- 
mal—the landscape itself is subject to the general 
infection—‘‘A red fox stain covers Blue Hill.’’ All 
this, however, is to prepare the reader for a reali- 
zation of the poet’s turbulent frame of mind. After 
revealing his morbid preoccupation with the clan- 
destine affairs of ‘the lovers’ in a metaphor link- 
ing love and death, he shocks us with the start- 
lingly candid revelation that ‘‘. . . My mind’s not 
right’’—a perception that is all the more dramatic 
in the bald, simple finality with which it is stated. 
The horror of his predicament is heightened by 
his insight into it, and it is reinforced by the Faus- 
tian overtones of the line: ‘“‘I myself am hell.”’ Suf- 
fering of this kind, he is intimating here, arises 
not so much out of a departure from reality as 
from an overly sensitive appreciation of its sordid- 
ness. The appropriate conclusion to this trip up the 
Brocken is therefore a scene invested not with 
horrible fantasy, but rather with explicit natura- 
lism, even more disgusting in its images of foul- 
ness and decay. 

Lowell’s gift for satire is everywhere evidenced 
in these latest poems. Sometimes its direction is 
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inward, as he examines his own naiveté in “‘Mem- 
ories of West Street and Lepke’’ or in the descrip- 
tion of his ineffectual attempts at courtship in 
‘‘Man and Wife.’’? More often his target is exter- 
nal—a society in which: 


even the man 
scavenging filth in the back alley trash cans 
has two children, a beach wagon, a helpmate 
and is a ‘‘young Republican.” 


In the trenchant and yet whimsical ‘‘Commander 
Lowell,’ his father is pictured as a kind of upper- 
class Major Hoople—bumbling, ineffective, trivial 
—unable to excel in his Navy career, a social fail- 
ure; unable to hold down a job: 


Father’s last employer 

was Scudder, Stevens and Clark, 
Investment Advisors— 

himself his only client 


and ultimately he is unable even to hold on to his 
fortune. 

Altogether, what Lowell is aiming at in his latest 
work is a kind of Bildungsroman, with himself as 


protagonist. These poems are written with clarity, — 


wit and energy that will commend them to many 


readers. Although some may consider that he is, — 


if anything, too frank in his self-revelations, it — 


must be remembered such candor is the price of 
his complete sincerity. The sometimes painful in- 
sights gained in such a program of self-discovery 
are a prerequisite of maturity, and when more of 
Lowell’s spiritual autobiography is published, the 
record of his growth will stand revealed. For the 
many who have read his earlier work with pleas- 
ure and admiration, this is a matter for rejoicing; 
the combination of vitality and control evidenced 
thus far in these ‘“‘Life Studies’’ confirm Robert 
Lowell’s stature as the most significant poet of his 
generation. 


Dowager, Down at Heels 


This boulevard was once a promenade 

For carriages on Sunday after church, 

An elegant, rustic valance for a town. 

Prosperity reigned, and families erected 

Tall, long-nosed houses, gabled and turreted 

With stained glass fan lights and wide skirted 
porches. 

The boulevard was then no green excursion 

But valued for its edifying mansions. 


Now it girds the center of the city 

Holding within its lap what city planners 

Are apt to call ‘‘the blighted areas.’’ 
Prostituted are the bustled mansions, 

Hawking rooms for rent by week or day. 

Neon signs of chiropractors, like gold fillings 
Flash from the windows of rows of lower flats. 
So now you hurry through the one-way streets 
Of spavined, jerrybuilt houses, slammed in blocks, 
Streets like gulleys where a sudden flood 

Of rush hour traffic rips itself a path, 

And emerge into the spacious boulevard, 
Where dog and cat hospitals and funeral homes 
Ogle each other across a well kept green. 
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The Widow 


One day as she was entertaining friends 

Grief leaned upon the bell and tramped inside 

Like moving men coming to repossess. 

Friends pressed her hand and spoke of her 
distress. 


After the funeral and insurance dividends 

Had been well settled, she locked the world 
outside. 

She lay on the bed and bit her finger ends. 

She sat on a chair with her hair uncombed 
and cried. 


The skin knit smooth on the place where grief 
had thrust 

But it rasped like a rusty saw with every breath. 

So she, ashamed of disorder as of dust, 

Turned and fought the chaos from his death. 


Patiently adding lustrous whirl to whirl 

She formed her pain into a moon of pearl; 

Her mourning has reached its formalized 
conclusion, 

An irritant embalmed beyond obtrusion. 


MarRJORIE PIERCY 
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NAS CLEVELAND, KANSAS 


I 
Ensign Moore Reporting for Duty, Sir. 


My RECEPTION at the Naval Air Station, 
Cleveland, Kansas, in the late spring of 1943, 
was short, sweet, and profane. It was also a good 
sample of what was to come. 

It was not yet nine o’clock, but the temperature 
stood already over a hundred degrees and sweat 
was pouring down my face and soaking through 
under the arms of my heavy dress uniform, when 
I was escorted for the first time into the presence 


of the Executive Officer. Finding myself suddenly 


alone before his desk, I forced myself into what 
I hoped was a reasonable compromise between 
the position of rigid attention prescribed for such 
occasions and a posture which, while respectful, 
if not indeed positively reverent, was still human, 
and I said, without much conviction, ‘‘Ensign 
Moore reporting for duty, sir.” 

My perspiration was due less to the heat than 
to my anxiety to make a good impression. This 
was my first naval assignment. And the indoc- 
trination school from which I had been graduated 
just five days before in a ceremony supercharged 


with noble sentiments, had attached a great—it 


sometimes seemed an exclusive—importance to 
the hoary ritual of reporting for duty. We had 
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been drilled without surcease in its rigidly pre- 
scribed steps, as if all subsequent events in our 
naval careers were to be insignificant compared 
with our getting through the reporting-for-duty 
ceremony correctly and, as our teachers put it, 
“smartly.” 

The ritual in which we had been so minutely 
indoctrinated was, to be sure, that of reporting 
aboard a ship. It has been an article of faith 
among the staff of the school that a naval officer 
is of necessity a sea-faring creature. (This prin- 
ciple had been stoutly maintained in the face of 
the fact that the indoctrination school itself was 
well inland and that its staff consisted mostly of 
young ensigns on their first assignment out of 
Annapolis.) Whereas I was reporting to an airfield 
in Kansas. But I knew there would be some 
similar ceremony and that it was incomparably 
important that I perform my part in the drama 
‘‘smartly.”” I had to admit that I had not de- 
livered my first line with the assurance which, 
I had been taught, commands respect. 

Commander John Browning let me wait. Even 
from the unnatural position I was maintaining 
I could see he was a huge, large-boned man in 
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his early forties, one of those out-sized men who 
make even the largest room seem cramped. His 
size was matched by something in his manner 
which I could think of only as swashbuckling. 
When he signed with a large flourish the letter 
he had been reading, it was as if, having finished 
docking a ship, he had thrown the helm hard 
over, slammed the engine telegraph to Full Stop, 
and, without waiting for the ship’s motion to 
cease, strode off the bridge. When he finally 
looked up at me from under his brown hair and 
thick brown eyebrows his face looked less for- 
bidding than I had expected. I recalled that the 
last time I had seen hair like that was in news 
photographs of Wendell Willkie. 

Browning’s glance fell to the single gold stripe 
on my arm. The friendliness I thought I had seen 
in his eyes went out. His mouth curled, his eyes 
narrowed. His body stiffened with protest. It was 
as if it had dawned on him that he was the butt 
of some cosmic joke—a joke which I realized 
uncomfortably was somehow connected with my 
presence in his office. 

He grasped the corners of his desk and raised 
himself partly out of his chair. Then he let out 
a roar which was partly demoniac laughter and 
partly strangled fury, ‘‘Jesus Christ!—another of- 
ficer!”’ 

Rolling his eyes heavenward toward the judg- 
ment which had visited upon him this latest plague 
of boils and itches which called itself Ensign 
Moore, he sank limply back into his seat in ac- 
ceptance of his fate. 

This was not the line provided for the Executive 
Officer in the little play I had learned in indoc- 
trination school. I began to feel like an amateur 
actor in a cast which has suddenly gone berserk 
and which has begun to omit all of his cues. 

According to what I had been told at school, the 
ceremony began with our being piped aboard by 
a boatswain’s call and an honor guard of side- 
boys. At the top of the gangway we would face 
the stern and salute the colors. We would then 
turn to the Officer of the Deck and, saluting him, 
say, ‘“‘I request permission to come aboard, sir.”’ 
Permission granted, we would set foot on the 
deck of our new home and again address the 
Officer of the Deck, ‘‘Ensign Moore reporting for 
duty, Sir.’’ We would hand over the orders which 
we had until now been carrying in our left hand. 
(I was sure it was the left hand, for I could recall 
the test we had been given at school on ‘“‘Cere- 
monies.”’ A typing error had produced a question 
which read ‘‘True or False: When reporting for 
duty an officer carries his orders in his left head,”’ 
and we had argued the instructor into allowing 
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both answers as correct.) The Officer of the Deck, 
offering us his hand, would say, ‘‘Glad to have 
you aboard, Moore. Would you care to move into 
your quarters and freshen up?” 

Below, we would be left a half hour in our 
quarters, which the school allowed us to picture 
as somewhat more commodious than Cleopatra’s 
barge. As we finished bathing and shaving, we 
would hear a knock on our door and, opening, 
find the Officer of the Deck, tastefully come at 
just the right moment to escort us to the second- 
in-command of the vessel, the man charged with 
the immediate direction of the ship’s officers, the 
Executive Officer. We were told the Officer of the 
Deck would probably say at this point a few 
words of informal greeting such as that he hoped 
we would be happy aboard and that it was a 
wonderful ship with a jolly company of officers 
and a fine Captain and Exec. (One has to re- 
member that our instructors’ notions of informal- 
ity had been formed at Annapolis.) He would 
then suggest that it would now be appropriate for 
us to report to the Exec. We would enter the 
Exec’s office behind the Officer of the Deck. 
While both of us stood at attention, he would an- 
nounce, ‘‘Sir, I have the pleasure to present En- 
sign Moore.’’ He would step back, we would step 
forward, and say, ‘‘Ensign Moore reporting for 
duty, sir.”’ 

The Executive Officer would rise and tell us to 
be at ease. Shaking our hand heartily in a way 
calculated to show us that, while not his equal, 
we were an officer and ‘‘one of us,’’? he would 
assure us he was ‘‘Glad to have you aboard, 
Ensign.’? Whereupon we would say, ‘‘Thank you, 
sir. I am glad to be aboard, sir.’’ 

Well, as I said, I had not expected the cere- 
mony at NAS Cleveland, Kansas, to agree in all 
respects with what I had been taught. Still, I had 
not been prepared to find that apparently no one 
except me had bothered to read the script. My 
trouble had begun first thing that morning. Fear- 
ful lest I be late on my first day, I had set my 
alarm for five-thirty, so that although I re-tied 
my necktie four times, changed my collar once, 
and dawdled over two complete breakfasts, one 
at each of Cleveland’s two restaurants, I still ar- 
rived before the station at seven-fifteen. Figuring 
that arriving too early would give almost as bad 
an impression as being late, I had driven up and 
down the highway for three-quarters of an hour, 
inspecting the year’s crop of corn and mentally 
rehearsing the approaching ceremony. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I was already feeling a little flustered. 
I had the distinct impression that the khaki-clad, 
tie-less, coat-less officers who had been breakfast- 
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ing in one or the other of the restaurants had 
been staring incredulously at my winter blues 
| uniform. Could my instructors have been wrong 
when they told us that we should report in blues 
regardless of the locale or season? Or could I 
have remembered their instructions wrongly? I 
was pretty sure I was right and the starers 
wrong. But the difficulty they were obviously ex- 
periencing in believing that they were seeing an 
officer wearing heavy dress blues on a summer 
day in Kansas had tipped me off balance. 

A few minutes before eight, I had turned into 
the entrance road and headed for the sentry house 
where I supposed I should find the Officer of the 
Deck, a sentry house seeming to be the closest 
dry-land approximation to the top of a gangway. 
When I looked for a place to park, however, I 
found I was entangled in a bumper-to-bumper 
line of cars bringing civilian employees and the 
station’s officers (perhaps, I thought queasily, 
some of the very ones who had been watching me 
at breakfast) to work. When the line at last 
brought me abreast of the sentry house, the 
Officer of the Deck was not outside, only a 
sentry. Having no rule to cover this irregular 
state of affairs, I hesitated whether to request the 
sentry’s permission to come aboard, thus putting 


|; myself in the uncomfortable position of treating 


an enlisted man as if he were an officer, or 
whether just to slow down and go on past him as 
the cars ahead of me were doing. I compromised 
by shoving my orders out through the car window 
as title of my right to come aboard. Obviously 
this was the wrong thing to do. The sentry, with- 
out so much as looking at my sheaf of papers, 
threw me one of those extra-cursory salutes 
which sailors reserved for ensigns who do not 
know aft from forward, and waved me on. 

Unhappily, as it developed, his salute posed a 
second situation which I had no rule to cover. Or 
rather, one for which I had two contradictory 
rules. Rule 1 was that when you are wearing your 
“cap you always return salutes. Rule 2 was that 
when you are inside (‘‘under cover’’ my instruc- 
tors had called it), you never salute. This rule 
differed from the corresponding Army regulation 
and was therefore especially precious to my in- 
structors. I was certainly wearing my cap. Yet it 
seemed likely that the roof of my automobile qual- 
ified as ‘“‘cover.’’ I was inclined to think that the 
former rule applied. But I was equally inclined to 
think it was the second rule which governed. I 
elected to return the salute. 

I guess I shall never know whether this was 
the legal thing to do. But there can be no doubt 
that it was at least a blunder of the first magn! 
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tude. In the cramped space of the car, my hand, 
instead of going trimly to the peak of my cap 
as I pictured its doing, brushed the cap off the 
back of my head and down into the unreachable 
space on the floor behind the driver’s seat. As 
I twisted to reach for it, my left hand hit the 
window frame, scattering over the ground and 
under three or four adjacent automobiles the 
stack of twenty or so copies of my orders. I tried 
to scramble out to retrieve these precious docu- 
ments without which I would be far worse off than 
a man without a country, since I would be unable 
to draw a pay check until the Navy got the mat- 
ter straightened out, a process to be reckoned 
in years. The door of my rather ancient coupé 
chose this occasion, of course, to stick tight. For 
a moment, I fear, I lost my head and started 
beating frantically at the recaicitrant door. Then, 
recollecting my dignity as an officer, I got my- 
self in hand. Surveying with as much aplomb as 
I could summon the fair-sized crowd of visibly 
amused sailors who had gathered and the openly 
laughing civilians in the car behind me, I coolly 
leaned my weight into the door. 

I was only mussed by the fall to the cinder 
road. After a few stage passes at brushing my- 
self off, I sought the sanctuary of the car and 
hung inconclusively half way out of the door, 
muttering thanks as the sentry gathered up my 
orders. When an old chief petty officer pointed 
out that I had a couple dozen cars blocked be- 
hind me and must move on, I was so grateful 
for the excuse to escape that I thanked him, 
although the booming voice in which he had 
spoken had obviously not been motivated by cour- 
tesy. 

Taking the easy way out only made things 
worse in the end, of course, since as soon as I 
found a parking place I had to return to face the 
same chief and the same sailors all over again. 
This time the chief did not conceal his scorn 
when he told me that of course the Officer of 
the Deck was not there but in the Administra- 
tion Building down the way, and none of the 
sailors bothered to salute as I left. 

I found the Administration Building all right. 
But at the same time I found that a flag was 
flying from a pole in front of it. Did this rep- 
resent the stern of a ship? And should the flag 
therefore be saluted? Dignity as an officer or no 
dignity as an officer, I hung around in the back- 
ground until several officers had gone in, none 
of them saluting. Then I ducked in myself, cas- 
ually adjusting my cap as I did so. 

At last I had found a door reading ‘“‘Officer of 
the Deck’? and entered. Behind a reception coun- 
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ter, playing nervously with some papers, was a 
Lieutenant junior grade whom I assumed to be 
the Officer of the Deck and whom I was later 
to know as Clayton Burford. Clay was a quiet, 
shy, prematurely gray bachelor who, before he 
had joined the Navy a few months earlier, had 
taught Latin and Music Appreciation in a junior 
high school in Memphis. When I had come to 
know him as the gentle person he was, I under- 
stood that he could no more have acted the 
Officer of the Deck of the script than he could 
have failed a student in Music Appreciation. 
But at the time I did not notice. I was too con- 
cerned with recovering lost ground. 

Clay did have one of the sailors enter my ar- 
rival in the log (‘“‘if you aren’t too busy, Con- 
nors,’’ he said apologetically to a beefy seaman 
who was sitting dozing, his legs thrown over 
his typewriter). But that was the only thing he 
did that he was supposed to do. After I finally 
got the door latched behind me, I snapped to 
attention, saluted, and said solemnly, ‘“‘I request 
permission to come aboard, sir.’? Clay was so 
startled at having someone ask his permission 
instead of ordering him about like a stupid and 
unwanted child, which, I was to learn, was the 
way the Executive Officer treated him, that he 
could do nothing but blush, look out the window, 
and mutter embarrassed syllables of affirmation. 
I saluted again and announced in a tone only 
slightly dampened by the feeling that my opening 
remark had been a bit like firing a rifle bullet 
at a skyful of gossamer, ‘‘Ensign Moore reporting 
for duty, sir.’’ 

This time Burford managed something which 
sounded like ‘“‘Humm ...hmmm.... oh... 
yes ... ha,’’ before he got so upset he had to 
pretend to be studying the log book in front of 
him. At last, partially composed, he held out his 
hand uncertainly and said very quietly, ‘‘Please 
don’t stand like that. I’m just Clay Burford.”’ 


Clay’s ‘‘informal greeting,’ or at least I guess 
that is what it was, consisted in saying, ever so 
gently, his faced filled with compassion, ‘‘So you 
got caught too?’’ When I said that yes indeed, 
here I was, and it certainly looked like a good, 
active station, he just said, ‘‘Oh, it’s terrible, 
just terrible,’ in a tone of pure charity, as if 
whatever bitterness he might once have felt had 
been distilled out of him by the heat and bullied 
out by the Exec. Then he looked furtively over 
his shoulder to see if anyone had heard. 

After a while Clay excused himself, and then 
he came back and said that the Executive Of- 
ficer would see me. When we arrived outside the 
Exec’s door he could not resist a final word of 
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encouragement. ‘“‘The Exec may shout a little. 
He gets awfully mad sometimes. But he’s a nice 
person, really.” I could see the terror in his 
eyes. Then he steeled himself and opened the 
door. I entered and stood waiting for Clay to 
introduce me. After several seconds I glanced 
around and saw that Clay had quietly closed the 
door and left. 

All that, and then at the big moment when 
Commander Browning, my new boss, was sup- 
posed to shake my hand and exclaim, ‘‘Glad to 
have you aboard, Ensign,’’ to have him throw 
back his head and bellow, ‘‘Jesus Christ!—anoth- 
er officer!”’ 

Browning lurched forward across the top of his 
desk until his glowering face was almost under 
my chin. If he had at first been inclined to locate 
the source of his woes in the heavens, he had 
now identified his real tormentor as the sweating, 
red-faced ensign before him. The harangue with 
which he laced into me had the crashing fury of 
a summer thunder storm. Gathering momentum 
and richness as blasphemy piled upon blasphemy, 
it took on epic proportion and imponderable 
weight, as if it contained within itself all of the 
indignation which righteous men have ever felt. 


At the start of the war, he said, he had been 
asked to accept a commission in the Navy and his 
reluctance had been overcome by the argument 
that, in those precarious early days of the strug- 
gle, his country badly needed experienced officers 
who could be sent directly to sea. ‘‘Not that I 
was exactly caked with salt or ready to take com- 
mand of the Missouri,’’ he admitted. “I was just 
a commissary officer doubling as a cruise di- 
rector. But I’d been doing that for twenty years 
and I’d damn near forgot what land looked like.” 
And then, after he had signed the irrevocable 
papers, he had been ordered to what he always, 
then and as long as I knew him, referred to, at 
the end of a lengthy string of contumely, as ‘‘this- 
goddam-Class-D-air-station-in-the-middle-of-the 
goddam-desert.’”’ Here at Cleveland, Kansas, he 
had found himself called upon to run an outfit 
which was no damned good to anybody and which 
nobody, least of all himself, cared whether it 
sank tomorrow into the ever-burning flames. 

‘And you know who I’ve got over me?’’ he ap- 
pealed. ‘“‘A damn fly-boy captain who knows 
about as much about running a station as I know 
about the insides of an airplane. Why, most of the 
time he’s on the beach. And when he is here, he 
just sits on his butt upstairs there trying to 
think up ways to catch me out on some little 
thing. And the Bureau says I got to keep that fly- 
boy happy! 
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“So who does the Bureau give me to do the job 
with? A lot of green reserves who wouldn’t know 


|| the ocean if they saw it. Dumb, lazy slobs, always 


lying around in their sacks, cottoning up to the 
fly-boy instead of doing their lousy work. Why 
you know, there isn’t a single officer here that I 
can give a job to without knowing damn well that 
a week later the Captain will be getting on me 
about its not being done? 

“And then you know what the Bureau does? It 
keeps sending me officers. Every damn officer 
they don’t know what to do with in Washington, 
they ship him out here and tell me to find a job 
for him. I keep writing them for God’s sake not to 
send any more. But it doesn’t do any good. Why, 
I can’t get a minute’s work done without some 
lousy ensign sticking his snotty nose in my door 
and yelling—’’ here Browning mimicked a sing- 
song, adolescent voice ‘‘—‘Ensign Ansy-Pansy 
reporting for duty, sir.. Do you know, Ensign 
what’s-your-name —’’ he shuffled angrily amongst 
the copies of my orders, scattering several of 
them on the floor, until he finally came up with 
it ‘“— Ensign Moore, do you know that the com- 
plement of officers on this damn-Class-D-air-sta- 
tion is forty-two? And do you know you’re the 
eighty-fourth officer the goddam Bureau’s sent 
me? Yep. I guess that makes you something 
pretty special. Kind of an anniversary. You’re 
the guy that makes this damn-Class-D-air-station 
exactly one hundred per cent over complement. 
EIGHTY-FOUR, Ensign Moore! EIGHTY-FOUR! 

There was a longer pause than usual while he 
let that sink in. Then he went on. ‘“‘Just take this 
morning. I was sitting here trying to get the mail 
read before the Skipper calls up to ride me about 
something. I’ve got an appointment with the 
Moneybags at ten and —’’ he ruffled unseeingly 
through his calendar ‘‘—and at ten-thirty I’ve got 
' to make an inspection with that rotten sawbones. 
| And did you leave me a half an hour’s peace? 
You did not, Ensign. I’d hardly got started when 
“you walk in and slam my door and stick your face 
under my chin and yap —’’ again there was the 
full sing-song treatment ‘‘—‘Ensign Moore re- 
porting for duty, sir.’ And now you’ve taken up 
my whole damn morning. You see,’”’ he roared, 
thrusting his wristwatch, which said nine-twenty, 
under my nose, “‘you see, it’s damn near ten.” 

He rested a moment. Then, with an angry snort 
which reminded me, even in my shaken state, of 
a bull preparing to charge yet once again al- 
though blinded by blood and dropping with wear- 
iness, he returned to the attack. 

‘‘All right, Ensign, you’re the fair-haired boy 
the Bureau has sent me as my eighty-fourth of- 
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ficer on this forty-two-officer-Class-D-air-station. 
You’re supposed to know all the answers. What 
would you do if you were me? What would you 
do if you had to keep a beach-happy fly-boy 
happy with a bunch of nincompoops?”’ 

I did not yet know Commander Browning well 
enough to realize that with him questions of this 
sort were not rhetorical. I searched for a noncom- 
mittal answer. Finding ‘Yes, sir,” hardly ap- 
propriate and ‘“‘No, sir,’’ equally beside the point, 
I finally said weakly, ‘‘Well, sir, I don’t quite 
know, sir,’’ hoping this would at least fill the gap, 
a sort of military ‘‘Hmmm”’ or “Oh yes.” 

“Oh!”’ he roared. ‘‘Oh! so you don’t know, don’t 
you, Ensign—”’ he shuffled my orders again and 
again came up with ‘‘—Moore. The goddam 
Ensign Moore comes through my door and in- 
terrupts my work and says, ‘I don’t know, sir.’ ”’ 
He whined and whimpered as he imitated my re- 
sponse. ‘‘Well, I’ll tell you one thing, Moore. You 
won’t get far on this station until you get off that 
big behind of yours and learn a few answers. 
What the hell good do you think you are to me, 
Moore, if you don’t know the answers to what I 
ask you?” 

Again I missed the appeal in his voice. I said 
nothing. I just shifted my position and smiled 
stupidly. 

‘“‘Well! Well! So the Bureau has sent me an- 
other officer who doesn’t know any answers. Well, 
Moore, I put it to you. What kind of a job am I 
supposed to dig up for you? What can you do? 

I thought it over. As a high-school student I 
had won the all-city spelling contest. In college 
I had won the commencement prize for an orig- 
inal oration in Latin. I had once, as a hobby, 
fooled around with a viola for a few years, but 
I had given that up for bookbinding. And anyway 
it seemed unlikely that an air station would have 
any use for a viola player. I began to fee! that 
I had put Browning in a rotten spot. 

“Now I’m putting it to you straight, Moore,” 
he continued, brandishing in my face an organi- 
zation chart of the station which he had extracted 
from a drawer of his desk. “I’ve got all the 
officers I’m supposed to have. And then on top 
of them I’ve got an Assistant War Bonds Officer, 
and two Assistant Transportation Officers, and 
two Assistant Legal Officers, and an Assistant 
Security Officer, and then there’s another fellow 
over there in the Security Office who, so help 
me, doesn’t do a damn thing but play nursemaid 
to a bunch of broken-down watchdogs some nut 
in Washington shipped out here. And an Assistant 
Shore Patrol Officer. And an Assistant Publicity 
Officer. Them I need like a hole in the head. 
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But the Bureau sent ’em, so here they are. Just 
like a hole in the head.”’ 

He thought a few seconds about the hole in 
his head. 

“And oh yes, I forgot, the last damn ensign 
that reported, the Captain took him as his assist- 
ant, to run his office. His ‘aide’ he calls him. 
Why, I’m telling you, Moore, the only use that 
free-loader could have for an assistant is to lug 
him back from the beach when he’s had too 
many.” 

I thought that was it, but it wasn’t. ‘‘And another 
one I forgot. The guy that makes up these damn 
fool organization charts. I can’t even remember 
what I told him to call himself. Probably on the 
chart, though. Why, the joint is crawling with 
lousy, stupid officers, green — just like you, 
Moore. I’ve got Assistant this’s and Assistant 
that’s until what I really need is an officer to 
think up jobs for all the officers the Bureau 
keeps exiling to this goddam-Class-D-air-station- 
in-the-middle-of-the-goddam-desert.”’ 

He sank for a moment into his bitterness. I 
watched him as best I could through the salty 
sweat which filled my eyes. 

The solution to his problem must have struck 
him all at once. Its sheer brilliance shocked him 
as much as if he had seen manna falling from 
the skies. His head jerked up, his mouth fell 
open, and when he looked at me there was a 
mad look of genius in his eyes. 


“All right, Ensign what’s-your-name...uh.. 
uh—’”’ this time he came up with it ee enalegi 
Moore. You think you’re a naval officer. You 
think you know all the answers. Well, I have to 
go see the fly-boy upstairs. I don’t know what 
your permanent duty’s going to be. But here’s 
your first temporary duty. To last while I’m 
gone. You are temporarily assigned to duty as 
Officer Assignment Officer. And your first job 
is to figure out what to do with a green, scared 
punk like yourself.’’ 

He picked up some papers and, banging the 
furniture out of his path, barged out the door, 
pausing only to fling back, ‘“‘And don’t forget, 
Ensign what’s-your-name, that the Bureau will 
send the Assistant Officer Assignment Officer 
tomorrow morning.’’ 

He slammed the door behind him but immedi- 
ately opened it again to add, ‘‘And that I need 
both of you like I need a hole in the head.” 

This time I heard him take several clattering 
steps down the hall before he came back and 
stuck his head through the door a last time to 
say, ‘‘Oh yes, glad to have you aboard, Ensign.”’ 
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When the Commander returned, it was obvious 
from the dismay which spread over his face 
that he had successfully forgotten my existence 
and that seeing me again was a major blow to 
his morning. Out of habit, he launched into a 
new denunciation of ensigns, Class-D air stations 
and the Bureau of Personnel, but this time 
his heart was not in it. He suddenly broke it off, 
and, his eyes searching mine for agreement, ap- 
pealed, ‘“‘Look, Moore, I’ll be frank with you. 
I’ll be damned if I know what to do with you. 
And I’ve got a lot of things to worry about this 
morning besides you. So why don’t you go along 
back to town and get settled down? Come back 
day after tomorrow, say, and I’ll try to have 
something rounded up for you by then.” 


Perhaps because he knew this was not accord- 
ing to the book, or perhaps just because he was 
happy to be getting me temporarily off his neck, 
Browning offered me his hand as I left and, 
looking once more like Mr. Willkie, repeated, 
“Very glad to have you aboard, Moore. Always 
glad to get a good officer.’’ 


When I reported back two days later and re- 
peated my ‘‘Ensign Moore, sir,’’ the Commander 
had already snapped out, ‘‘And who in the hell 
is Ensign Moore?”’ before he recognized me. 
He waved me into a chair and sat for a while 
tapping his teeth with his pen. Finally he sat up, 
gave me an engaging smile, and explained, “‘I’ll 
tell you, Moore. The last couple of days the 
Captain has been on my neck every damn minute. 
And one thing and another, well the truth of it is 
I just haven’t had time to do anything about 
your problem.’’ He had picked up the habit of 
referring to my billet as ‘‘your problem,” as if 
in a moment of magnanimity he had agreed to 
help me find work. ‘‘Your problem’s a tough one, 
all right. But you give me a few more days and 
I’m sure I can fix you up with something. Some- 
thing suited to your experience. I tell you what. 
You must still have a lot of unpacking and things 
to do in town. So why don’t you take another 


four or five days off and get really settled 
down?”’ 


As I was leaving, he called me back and added, 
‘““‘Why don’t you make that a week, Moore? Then 
your mind will be really free for your job.”’ As 
he picked up his horn-rimmed spectacles and 
frenziedly attacked the papers on his desk, he 
was muttering imprecations against officers who 
cannot put their minds to their work because 
they are still busy getting settled. 


When I returned from my unofficial leave, I 
ran quickly through a succession of jobs, each 
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of them terminated abruptly by the arrival of 
another officer who was as much a thorn in 
Commander Browning’s side as I was and who 
had some qualification which made him, or 
seemed to make him, a more obvious choice for 
my post. For two days I understudied the dog 
officer in the Security Office. I had just time to 
make up my own celluloid identification badge 
and do my first solo feeding of the dogs before 
I was replaced by a lawyer. In the Commander’s 
mind the law must have had some connection 
with security, although this particular lawyer 
confessed to me that his most notable case 
had been that of arguing before a high court 
the question whether toy tennis rackets were, 
for customs purposes, sports equipment or toys. 
Then, for no reason I could think of except 
that I was the possessor of a valid driver’s 
license, I was made Second Assistant Transpor- 
tation Officer. That lasted hardly beyond the 
time it took me to requisition for myself the 
double-pedestal walnut desk and the multi-joint 
fluorescent lamp which naval etiquette was that 
season prescribing as indispensable accoutre- 
ments of commissioned rank. I had just finished 
arranging in the center drawer of the desk a 
quantity of pencils, rubber bands and paper clips 
sufficient to allow me to carry on the war single- 
handed, when I was relieved by a former ex- 
ecutive of a taxicab company. 


I finally ended up with a desk in Commander 
Browning’s office and the title ‘‘Assistant to the 
Executive Officer.’’ Browning gave me the job 
with the explanation that while he needed an 
assistant like he needed a hole in the head, ‘‘The 
skipper took that ensign that came before you 
did as his assistant, and if that fly-boy rates 
an assistant, then by God I’m going to have 
one too.’’ 


I think Browning entertained a picture of my 
shielding him from the visits of importunate 
officers while he reflected upon administrative 
policy and dealt in an orderly way with his 
paperwork. Unfortunately for his peace of mind, 
he knew that all incoming mail of whatever 
nature was sent first to the Captain. Terrified 
lest the Captain inquire about some letter he 
had not seen, he insisted upon trying to read 
every scrap of paper which came to the station. 
He would spend days, off and on, poring through 
technical manuals on the operating characteris- 
tics of a new submarine or on the replacement of 
defective carburetors on PT boats. As a result, 
the stack of paper on his desk rose ever higher, 
and he was always amazed to find, during his 
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daily conferences upstairs, that the Captain’s 
desk was as bare as the day it was made. I 
tried once to explain to him that the Captain 
did not really read everything that was put in 
his mail basket, but Browning only snarled, 
“Well, ’ll be damned! Now even my own as- 
sistant’s thrown in against me.” After this, 
Browning took away from me the “Incoming 
Mail” basket which I had carried with me from 
one job to another and refused to let me read 


any mail except what he handed across the 
room. 


If I was confused about the precise duties of 
my job, I quickly became something of an au- 
thority on Commander Browning. I was. sur- 
prised to find myself feeling a kind of sympathy 
for him. Nothing was more contrary to his nature 
than making the unforeswearable decisions which 
his position demanded. Whenever he sat down, 
full of resolve and confidence, to a session of 
paperwork, you could see him press his body 
down into the chair by force of will. Within five 
minutes he would grunt in disgust and, leaping 
from his seat, hurl his big frame out of the con- 
fining office. So although after each interrup- 
tion he would curse me roundly for letting him 
be disturbed, he always hailed the next visitor 
before he had covered the two steps from the 
door to my desk. He came to seem less like 
Poseidon the Earth-Shaker and more like a man 
badly frightened by responsibility. The din he 
set up about him continued to remind me of a 
summer thunder storm. But I remembered that 
summer thunder storms are largely bluster. 


You might say that my job was really that of 
Browning’s free public analyst. Or you could 
equally truly say I was his whipping-boy. I sat, 
figuratively speaking, behind his head, out of 
sight, an unknown quantity, a nonentity, upon 
the blank oval of whose face the Commander 
could project whatever devils were pursuing him 
at the moment. Once I had understood my real 
function, Browning and I settled into a modus 
vivendi which lasted for the nine months we 
spent together. I made it a point to be in the 
office during the hours he needed me most, just 
before and after his daily session with the Cap- 
tain. And I sat silently while he berated me for 
my ignorance and turpitude and painted for me 
with a vividness which would have drained blood 
from the face of Jonathan Edwards the torments 
which were in store for me if I failed to mend 
my ways. Browning, for his part, approved 
my promotion to Lieutenant Junior Grade. And 
he said nothing about my spending the remainder 
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of each day in Ship’s Service, where, under the 
baking Kansas sun, a dozen or so of us with no 
jobs sizzled and sweat, drank an endless suc- 
cession of milk shakes, re-hashed the few avail- 
able bits of gossip, and eternally and futilely 
plotted our escape from NAS Cleveland, Kansas. 
I guess the best time we had was the day Brown- 
ing came back to the office from Buildings and 
Grounds proudly bearing a new sign for my 
desk. It was made of mahogany, and in beautiful 
gold letters it said: 
Lt (jg) Moore 
Ass’t to the Executive Officer 
Officer Assignment Officer 


II 


The Lieutenant Senior Grade 


I first met the Lieutenant Senior Grade one 
morning a few weeks after I had become Com- 
mander Browning’s assistant when Clay Burford, 
looking unusually cowed even for Clay, came 
as far into our office as the front of my desk, 
mumbled what I knew from experience to be an 
introduction, and fled, leaving behind him what 
was obviously another addition to the station’s 
officer corps. 

The new officer was standing at stiff attention, 
his orders grasped efficiently in his left hand, 
his cap held crisply in his right. The heat re- 
flected off the polish of his black shoes and off 
the two new gold stripes on his somehow miracu- 
lously unwrinkled blue uniform. He was perhaps 
forty years old. While he was of not more than 
medium height, he looked lean and hard and he 
made me feel momentarily ashamed of my bro- 
ken resolutions about squash and medicine balls. 
His gray hair, cut short, lay in apple-pie order 
on either side of an inhumanly straight part. 
His features were regular and the sternness in 
which he kept them set made them seem more 
than a face—more like a perfect cast of a face. 
There was not a bead of sweat on him any- 
where. So that was what my instructors had 
meant by smartness! 

The new officer looked sharply at the single 
bar on my collar, then at the rosette on the 
Commander’s. As if giving himself silent com- 
mands, he put his erect figure through an elabo- 
rate left face and marched it over to Browning’s 
desk. There he halted, clicked his heels, and, 
his eyes fixed unseeingly on a spot directly over 
the Commander’s head, barked out, ‘‘Lieutenant 
Senior Grade John Thomas Holmes reporting for 
duty, sir.”’ 
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His voice crackled. I wondered for an instant 
whether perhaps what he had really said was 
something like, ‘‘By the mark, six, sir—and I’ve 
struck the mains’1.”’ 

Browning sat there looking like a two-hundred- 
fifty pound tackle who had been inexplicably up- 
ended by a midget halfback. Even after he re- 
covered his wind, he did not so much as mimic 
Holmes’ ‘‘Lieutenant Senior Grade,’’ although for 
an officer to refer thus to himself, while not 
strictly speaking wrong, is as outlandish as if 
one’s next-door neighbor suddenly took to calling 
himself ‘‘first-class, fully equal civilian citizen 
John Brown, Esquire.’’ Instead, he leapt from 
his chair with as much alacrity as if Holmes had 
been a four-star admiral and sprang forward to 
greet him with the most exaggerated deference. 

‘‘Why, how do you do, Johnny?’’ he exclaimed, 
wringing Holmes’ hand and personally relieving 
him of his cap. ‘‘You don’t know how we’ve been 
waiting for you. Yes sir, it’s certainly good to 
have you here at last.’’ 


He scooted back to his desk and dragged his 
swivel chair into the center of the room. 


“Now you just sit right down here, Johnny, I 
know how tired you must be after your trip. Or 
would you rather lie down for a bit on that couch 
over there? Moore, straighten up those pillows 
for Lieutenant Holmes. Here, Johnny, have a 
cigar. Relax, boy.”’ 

Holmes said, ‘‘Aye, aye, sir,’’ but did not sit 
down. 

The Commander did not throw in the sponge 
without a battle. He slapped Holmes jovially on 
the back. He told a couple of his smuttiest stories. 
He asked whether Holmes would not like to be 
fixed up with some Waves. ‘‘They have to do what 
I say, you know,” he said, giving Holmes a 
lewd wink. It was all in vain. Holmes’ eyes 
simply became more unseeing, his conversation 
more severely restricted to ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ and ‘‘No, 
sir.”” He forced his body to express only the 
obedience he believed he owed Browning’s ro- 
sette. But in the set of his face you could see 
his disapproval of the Commander’s un-military- 
like levity growing logarithmically with each blas- 
phemy and familiarity. 

In the end, Browning appointed Holmes to be 
Permanent Officer of the Deck and sent him 
across the hall to be indoctrinated in his duties 
by Burford. This was an inspiration of a stature 
which the Commander seldom attained. To be 
sure, it meant returning Clay to the unemployed 
pool. But Browning had already done that so 
many times that Clay hardly minded any more. 
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And Holmes was probably the only officer at 
NAS Cleveland capable of finding satisfaction in 
_ that particular assignment. For theory anyway, 
the Officer of the Deck is, next only to a twelve- 
inch gun, just about the most military thing in 
the Navy. Unburdened by administrative chores, 
he is responsible, under the Captain and the 
Executive Officer, for the military command of 
his ship or station. However lowly his own rank, 
he is, in the absence of the Skipper and the 
Exec, in full military command. Even admirals 
have to salute him and take his orders. At sea, 
the duty of Officer of the Deck is rotated every 
few hours so that no one man will have to carry 
such heavy responsibility for very long. 


Here as elsewhere, of course, there is a certain 
discrepancy between fact and theory. In reality, 
a naval unit is run just as an office is, by its 
department heads and their assistants operating 
under standing instructions laid down by the 
Captain and the Exec. The Officer of the Deck’s 
responsibility for safe navigation of the ship, 
for example, reduces in practice to writing in 
the log whenever the vessel makes one of the 
maneuvers which the Captain prescribed before 
leaving the bridge. And his responsibility for pro- 
tecting the vessel amounts really to writing in 
the log that the appropriate watches, as listed 
by the Exec’s yeoman, have in fact relieved one 
another. Indeed, the OOD is not even a record- 
keeper, for the log is actually written by an en- 
listed man. All the OOD normally does is to sign, 
at the end of his watch, whatever the enlisted 
man has written. And, oh yes, he is supposed to 
preside at flag-raising ceremonies. 


So in practice the military importance of the 
OOD is pretty theoretical and envisages emer- 
gency conditions which are not likely to occur 
once in a coon’s age, especially on a shore sta- 
tion, and still more especially during working 
hours when it is almost inconceivable that the 
Captain and the Exec should be absent at the 
‘same time. As a result, a lot of stations, of which 
NAS Cleveland was one, had taken to appointing 
one officer as ‘“‘permanent’’ Officer of the Deck, 
which meant that he held the job during all 
working hours, surrendering it to others only 
nights and Sundays. But although the OOD’s job 
at Cleveland was thus a good deal less impressive 
than it sounded on paper, the theory was there. 
Lieutenant Holmes, I had a hunch, was the man 
to use every sentence of it. 

Late that afternoon, Holmes came into Brown- 
_ing’s office and reported himself ready to assume 
his new position. “I am now prepared,” he said, 
“to relieve Lieutenant Junior Grade Burford at 
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such time as you may direct.’’ The Commander 
winced slightly, but told him to go ahead, and he 
wished him luck. Holmes thanked him. They 


seemed to have settled into a workable rela- 
tionship. 


I was therefore hardly prepared to see the 
Commander come charging into the office the 
next morning cursing Holmes with a splendor 
I had never heard him achieve before. He dealt 
first with Holmes’ intelligence, character, and 
qualifications as a naval officer. He passed on 
to his sexual habits, which he depicted as extra- 
ordinarily rich and varied. He considered the 
question of Holmes’ virility. He commented at 
length on some of the more lurid irregularities 
in the conduct of Holmes’ mother, dwelling espe- 
cially upon those natural consequences of her 
misconduct which most closely touched Holmes 
himself, remarked on the great similarity 
Holmes’ sisters bore to their mother, and specu- 
lated about the exact racial mixture of Holmes’ 
father. He detoured via the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel and Class-D-air-stations-in-the-middle-of- 
the-goddam-desert, and came finally to the root 
question of how in the hell I expected him to run 
an air station with such nincompoops as Lieu- 
tenant Holmes. 


“Took, Moore, I don’t want you ever again to 
let that creep get near me when I’ve got a hang- 
over. Here I was, not feeling too sharp anyway, 
trying to get in the door and get in here before 
the damned fly-boy whistles for me. But I can’t 
get through the door because Lieutenant Senior 
Grade Holmes is standing in the middle of it 
like a damn piece of piling. He starts saluting 
me when I get out of my car and he’s still doing 
it when I get to the door and the fool won’t move 
out of the way. So I tip him a salute and start 
to go around him. But the crazy loon still doesn’t 
let me past. He just stands there, holding that 
salute. And then he says tome....”’ 


Browning stopped, raised his eyes to heaven, 
and sighed, ‘‘So help me, he said... .” 


He apparently found the recollection too over- 
whelming to be conveyed by mere words, and he 
was unable to continue until he had assumed an 
exaggeratedly frozen position of salute and set 
his face in the prim, sober lines of Holmes’. Then, 
parodying the peculiarly impersonal voice which 
always made Holmes sound as if he were reading 
from Navy regulations, he was finally able to 
go on. 

“He said, so help me he said—‘Good morning, 
Commander, sir. We had a smooth night. Supplies 
of food and fresh water are adequate. There are 
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no prisoners in the brig. The weather this morn- 
ing is clear, wind from the southwest at six knots. 
The Captain has not yet come aboard. Will you 
be taking over the bridge, sir?’ ”’ 

NAS Cleveland was, it turned out, Holmes’ first 
station, so he was as green as anyone. But in 
one important respect he was different from most 
of us. Being safely over draft age, there had been 
no pressure on him to join up except his con- 
science. And, judging from the Calvinistic fervor 
with which he threw himself into his new life, that 
must have been quite a conscience indeed. 

Holmes’ first official act as Officer of the Deck 
was to post a list of all officers’ dates of rank, 
so that officers wearing the same insignia would 
know who should defer to whom. Then we dis- 
covered that we were being logged in and out 
from leave at the actual times we left and re- 
turned instead of, as is the Navy custom, at 
times invented solely to make the log agree with 
the leave papers. Holmes put an abrupt stop to 
the practice of drawing against our next month’s 
liquor ration at the Officers’ Club. A number of 
us had the experience, after a night of duty as 
OOD, of having Holmes refuse to relieve us until 
an omission in the log was corrected. He would 
simply declare, ‘‘According to Navy Regulations, 
I am not required to take charge of the ship while 
she is in a dangerous condition.’’ And a few days 
after assuming office he began sending in to 
Browning a daily list of those of his fellow officers 
who had failed to salute him, failed to stand at 
attention in his office, or been otherwise deficient 
in the prescribed courtesies, an act as unprece- 
dented as if the Secretary of the Treasury were 
suddenly to denounce the Secretary of State 
for drinking too much. 


It was not personal pride, for Holmes treated 
himself more rigidly than he treated others. Un- 
like most of the officers, he had left his family 
behind when he moved to Cleveland. He lived 
in Bachelor Officers’ Quarters, renouncing every- 
thing but his job and the Bible he read evenings. 
He must have found the break from civilian life 
extraordinarily difficult. I surmised that his con- 
science had finally won out only by dramatizing 
the step as a total sacrifice of himself to his duty. 
The military life just had to be austere. Holmes’ 
disapproval of it when it was not was almost 
painful to see. 

The next step of Holmes’ reform program was 
to turn our fire drills from the perfunctory little 
things every office suffers from time to time into 
formidable affairs which regularly cost us half 
a day’s work. As was, theoretically, his duty, he 
made intensive inspections of the station. Since 
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he staged these inspections unannounced instead 
of giving unofficial warning as anyone else would 
have done, and since he insisted on digging into 
the closets and corners where, as was universally 
known, the station was accustomed to stash, dur- 
ing inspections, the unlovely but necessary para- 
phernalia of living, he found many deficiencies. 
His reports were a gnawing discomfort to Com- 
mander Browning, who could neither ignore them 
without seeming to condone untidy and some- 
times potentially dangerous conditions nor en- 
force them without bringing the station to a 
standstill. Each time he came to them in his 
stack of paperwork he would yell across the room 
at me, ‘“‘Jesus, Moore, haven’t you done anything 
with these damn inspection reports yet?’’ Then 
he would move them to the bottom of his basket. 
When I left NAS Cleveland, they were still on 
his desk. 


Before long, Holmes, or, as he was now uni- 
versally referred to, the Lieutenant Senior Grade, 
asked that an automobile be assigned to him so 
he could ‘‘proceed at once to the scene of any 
emergency.’’ Automobiles were something we had 
plenty of, nearly as many as we had officers, so 
Browning gave him a Chevrolet sedan. Holmes 
promptly had it painted red and equipped with 
a siren, a two-way radio, and a flashing red light, 
and he took to running about the station in it, 
putting his fingers into fire extinguishers, verify- 
ing the water level in the standpipe, and un- 
expectedly pulling fuses to test the emergency 
power system. He spent one whole morning at 
the hospital counting narcotic pills. And he kept 
the sentries at the gate so infected with security 
jitters that it got to be a saying that you could 
get into NAS Cleveland provided you had a 
pass signed by President Roosevelt, provided the 
pass was countersigned by the Lieutenant Senior 
Grade. 


It was about mid-September that Nemesis left 
her calling card. The card came in the guise of 
a teletype message from Washington. It stated 
that on October 19 a certain very highly placed 
admiral would inspect NAS Cleveland. 


It will be forever impossible for me to doubt 
that men are indeed united by crisis. The Cap- 
tain, who had hitherto maintained a lofty detach- 
ment amounting to near invisibility, descended 
from his second-floor crow’s nest to take a per- 
sonal hand in the preparations. Commander 
Browning gave up all pretence of getting his 
paperwork done and spent his day berating each 
of the department heads in turn for incompetence 
and disloyalty. The department heads left the 
Exec’s office to issue surly orders to their juniors 
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to wash and polish again what had been washed 
and polished the day before. Even the officers 


|| in the excess pool were put to work, and Clay 


Burford reduced his uniforms to a tangle of dirt 
and sweat clearing unwanted dossiers out of file 
cases and stowing them in out-of-the-way closets. 
Browning was nervous as a cat and needed .me 
almost constantly, so that I got to Ship’s Service 
only irregularly. Which was just as well, since 
Ship’s Service was itself almost shut down while 
the milk-shake beaters were polished, the re- 
frigerators defrosted, and the books fixed up to 
look as if the officer-in-charge knew down to the 
last penny where he stood. As for Holmes, he 
suddenly discovered that Browning, instead of 
ignoring his reports, warmly commended his ef- 
forts to whip the station into conformity with 
military spit and polish and even told him, with 
a pregnant scowl in my direction, that he was the 
only real Navy man on the base. The Captain 
reminded him that he was the direct representa- 
tive of the Commanding Officer and assured him 
of the Commanding Officer’s complete support. 


At last the Navy was behaving the way Holmes 
had always known it should. He threw himself 
headlong into the preparations. He got us officers 
into our ties and jackets. He had all of us except 
_ the regulars saluting him when we met him on 
the station. And when you relieved Holmes of 
the watch, you damned well saluted and, with a 
straight face, said, ‘‘I am ready to relieve you, 
sir.’”’ Then you stood at attention while Holmes 
filled you in on the wind and the supply of fresh 
water. Finally you saluted a second time and said 
gravely, ‘‘I relieve you, sir.’’ After which, since 
it was now you who represented the supreme 
military authority, Holmes snapped to attention, 
saluted you, and petitioned, ‘‘I request permis- 
sion to go ashore, sir.’’ Personally, Holmes 
flowered. One night he bought a round of high- 
balls in the Officers’ Club for two lieutenants 
with dates of rank very close to his own. 


The most delicate part of the ritual of receiving 
an admiral is the hoisting of his personal flag. 
Not, of course, that an admiral actually lugs 
around with him his own flag. It is just that 
whenever a ship has an admiral aboard she flies 
a special flag signifying his presence and rank. 
Since this flag marks the presence of a particular 
person it is called a personal flag and any of- 
ficer who rates such a flag is called a flag officer. 
Now at any one moment even an admiral must 
be in one and only one place. So at the precise 
moment he steps onto the quarterdeck of the 
ship, she must hoist his personal flag briskly to 
the yardarm. At the same instant his barge (which 
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is what the small boat that hauls an admiral 
about is called) must strike his flag. When he 
leaves the ship, the process is reversed. The Navy 
takes an enormous pride in seeing that an ad- 
miral’s flag is always flying somewhere but 
never, even for a split second, in two places. 

It had long since been decreed that similar 
ceremonies should be observed on shore, and 
every admiral had been issued a miniature flag 
to mount on the front fender of his automobile, 
along with a little sack to put over the flag when 
he was not himself in the car. One shore station 
is, however, considerably less like another than 
one ship is like another ship. The adaptation of 
the basic ritual which Holmes cooked up to fit 
the geographical peculiarities of NAS Cleveland 
turned out to be of a considerable complication. 
He decided, and Browning agreed, that the per- 
formance should be thoroughly rehearsed in ad- 
vance of production. 

Holmes started rehearsals ten days prior to the 
Admiral’s arrival. All of us who had been com- 
mandeered for the occasion had to report to his 
office after lunch wearing our dress blues just 
as we would on the big day. We made quite a 
respectable little gathering. There were the sta- 
tion bugler and a color guard of four seamen and 
a very unhappy old chief boatswain’s mate who 
had inadvertently let Holmes discover that he had 
brought his call with him to Cleveland. There 
were assorted officers, including, besides myself, 
the larger part of the unemployed pool. There was 
a whole row of side-boys, all in leggings, courtesy 
of the brig officer. And Holmes himself, of course. 
He was very solemn. 

Rehearsals began with the ringing of a tele- 
phone. In the glass-enclosed sentry house at the 
main gate, Holmes and Browning had had built 
a special wooden partition. Behind the partition 
they had installed a special telephone. The idea 
was that when the Admiral’s car approached the 
main gate everyone who was visible would spring 
to attention. If the Admiral should happen to 
glance into the sentry house, even the telephone 
would be standing dustless and perfect in the 
exact center of a table. But, invisible behind the 
partition, a man would be telephoning the Officer 
of the Deck’s office on a direct wire rigged for 
the occasion. 

The telephone in Holmes’ office would be an- 
swered by another specially assigned man whose 
only job was to sit in front of that telephone and 
wait for it to ring. The talker in the sentry house 
would say ‘‘Farragut,’’ a code word one of my 
friends in Ship’s Service had suggested when 
Holmes and Browning were casting about for 
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something suitable. The talker on our end would 
relay ‘‘Farragut’’ to Holmes, who was sitting a 
full six feet away. At this news Holmes would 
sally forth with the bugler, the boatswain’s mate, 
and the color guard in his wake and stand by 
underneath the improvised yardarm which Build- 
ings and Grounds had nailed to the front pedi- 
ment of the Administration Building. The gate 
house would pass the word again when the Ad- 
miral’s car actually started into the station. This 
message having been relayed to Holmes visually 
by an officer whose battle station was the office 
window, Holmes would blow the whistle which 
set the whole mechanism in motion. Before the 
gasoline tank of the Admiral’s Cadillac cleared 
the gate, his personal flag would be flying over 
NAS Cleveland. 


The flag up, Holmes would collect the side- 
boys and station them on either side of the steps 
with the chief, call in hand, at their side. He 
would then proceed across the green area in 
front of the building (an area which, because 
of its proximity to the Captain’s office, Holmes 
insisted that we refer to as the quarterdeck) so 
as to be alongside the road when the Admiral’s 
car drew abreast. Having received the Admiral’s 
salute and given him permission to come aboard 
(although here Browning cautioned Holmes not 
to, ‘for Christ’s sake,’’ volunteer permission un- 
less the Admiral asked for it), Holmes would 
escort him back across the quarterdeck and, as 
the boatswain began piping, through the double 
row of side-boys. 


I, in the meantime, would have rushed upstairs 
to inform the Captain’s aide, and then back down- 
stairs to tell the Executive Officer. I think the 
idea behind this was that the Captain and the 
Exec were supposed to be doing just an ordinary 
day’s work in their offices, a visit from an ad- 
miral the furthest thing from their thoughts. From 
that, I think, the Admiral was supposed to con- 
clude on his own hook that NAS Cleveland was 
always just as ship-shape as he was seeing it. 
Anyway, the Captain and the Exec, emerging 
from their respective offices, would meet (and 
on the fifth day we got it timed so they actually 
did meet) exactly at the bottom of the main 
staircase, just inside the front door. As the Ad- 
miral passed between the rows of side-boys, the 
Captain and the Exec would sortie from the 
building, and as he put his foot on the bottom 
step, they would put theirs on the top one and 
descend together, smiling, to greet him. 


By the morning of the 19th we were ready. 
Our ninth and last rehearsal, the day before, had 
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been perfect right down to the trial pic- 
tures snapped by the Photographic Officer and 
his crew. The station shone until the heat stood 
visibly suspended over every polished surface. — 
The debris which had littered the station since 
its building had been put into basements and be- 
hind fences. In the barracks, every bunk was 
perfect, its owner prohibited from so much as 
touching it. The mess halls looked as if no meal 
had ever been served in them. Two Waves were 
in the sick bay with broken legs acquired on the 
waxed floors of the Administration Building. 


The Admiral was due at three o’clock. By 
one, all of us were sitting on straight chairs in 
Holmes’ office, sweltering in our dress uniforms. 
At first everyone was keyed up by the nervous 
expectancy which radiated from Holmes and by 
the Exec who, resplendent in a new uniform and 
much too excited to stay in his office by himself, 
appeared every few minutes, smoking a big cigar, 
to tell an off-color story or just to throw a few 
oaths in through the door. But when three o’clock 
came and went, a sense of anticlimax began to 
set in. After that most of us just sat and waited. 


It was after four. I had been sitting for I don’t 
know how long lost in what was no doubt a better 
world when I realized I was looking at Lieutenant 
Holmes. His face was purple. On it was a look of 
pain and anguish and something beyond anguish. 
It was as if I had looked into a mirror and seen 
someone else’s face. 


After what seemed a long time there came out 
of him first a low gurgling sound and then a form- 
less, primitive cry. As the cry tore itself from his 
throat, he fled out into the hall. The rest of us 
rushed toward the door after him. I think all of 
us had it in mind to try to save him from what- 
ever mad act of self-destruction had possessed 
him. 

Holmes was tearing around the hall in panic: 
first a few steps up the stairs towards the Cap- 
tain’s office, then a few steps down the hall to- 
ward the Exec’s office, then back again toward 
the Captain’s. He was still uttering strangled 
cries, but whatever he was trying to say was 
unintelligible. 


We all knew it had to happen. You could al- 
most always negotiate those floors if you gave 
the problem your full attention, but not in Holmes’ 
state of distraction. His feet shot from under 
him. He hit the floor with a thump and began 
to slide. When he came to rest he was just in- 
side the main doorway. Beside him was a pair 
of legs. We followed the legs upwards with our 
eyes until we saw a very perplexed face peering 
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down at Holmes from under thick, black eye- 
brows. Above the eyebrows was the gold filigree 
of an admiral’s cap. 


The Captain reached the Admiral first and 
whisked him as quickly as he could upstairs out 
of sight of Holmes’ prostrate form. Not quite 
quickly enough, however, for the last I saw of 
the Admiral he was hanging back from the Cap- 
tain’s insistent tug at his elbow in order to peer 
back down at Browning who was charging down 
the hall bellowing, ‘‘Jesus Christ! Jesus Christ!” 

I don’t know why we had assumed the Admiral 
was coming by car. The teletype had not said he 
was. And once we saw the empty jeep parked 
in front of the building, it was not hard to piece 
the story together. To the pilots down at the air- 
field, being a pilot was all a man needed to 
recommend him. Maybe they did not notice that 
this pilot was an admiral. Or maybe they did, but 
decided that was nothing to hold against him so 
long as he could fly. Anyway, when all he asked 
for was a jeep, that was all they gave him. 

The jig was up. Only Holmes, apparently, did 
not know it. Wiping our faces clean with a sharp 
“Attention!’’ he scrambled off the floor and 
grabbed the Admiral’s flag from the boatswain’s 
mate. He tore out of the building and began 
attaching the flag to the lanyard with a fury 
which clearly bespoke his conviction that dis- 
aster could be turned into victory by sheer force 
of will. 

Now Holmes had presided at flag-raisings six 
days out of seven ever since he had arrived at 
Cleveland. But I guess he had never actually 
tried to do the raising himself. He must have got 
the flag attached wrong, for when he tried to 
hoist it, it went up to half-mast and stuck tight. 
Holmes was enough of an authority on protocol 
to know what that meant. But the more he jerked, 
the more the flag fouled in itself. His tugs be- 
came more urgent. The hastily contructed yard- 
arm gave. 

It was not more than five minutes from the 
time the Admiral had arrived that he and the 
Captain emerged from the building. Holmes was 
standing at rigid attention, saluting. Draped 
around him were long coils of rope. In his left 
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hand he was holding the broken yardarm. At one 
of its arms the Admiral’s flag was floating in 
the Kansas breeze. 


The next morning I had some errands to do for 
Browning in town so that it was well after nine 
o’clock when I got to the station to find nearly 
a dozen of the officers who would normally have 
been in Ship’s Service at that hour assembled 
on the steps of the Administration Building, peer- 
ing anxiously down the road. Obviously something 
big was up. In hushed voices they told me what. 
The inconceivable had happened. Holmes was 
late. Clay Burford, who had had the night duty, 
had not yet been relieved. 


Inside I found Commander Browning peeking 
out from behind his Venetian blind with the same 
air of exultant expectancy I had found in the 
others. He grinned, slapped his thigh, slapped 
me on the back, and said gleefully, ‘Jesus 
Christ!”’ 


Holmes arrived at a quarter of ten. I hope I 
never have to see another man with a hangover 
that bad. He was dripping with sweat. His uni- 
form had obviously been slept in. You could al- 
most hear his head throbbing. But he was straight 
and unwavering, and sufficiently formidable even 
now that the Officers’ Pool scattered from the 
steps as he approached. Passing up his own of- 
fice, he came directly into Browning’s. Without 
missing a step he marched up to the Commander’s 
desk, halted, clicked his heels, and said, ‘‘Lieu- 
tenant Senior Grade John Thomas Holmes re- 
porting for duty one hour and forty-six minutes 
late, sir.’’ 


Browning said aw hell it could happen to any- 
one and sent him back to work. 


No one ever mentioned the incident to Holmes, 
but we certainly kicked it around plenty for the 
rest of the morning in Ship’s Service. I’m afraid 
none of us felt as sorry for Holmes as Christians 
should. Except that Clay, who had always com- 
plained we should not rag Holmes so much since 
after all it was only his sense of duty which had 
brought him here in the first place, got more 
and more fidgety and after a while went over 
and relieved Holmes for the rest of the day. 
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Mr. Nethercot’s account of his two interviews with Mr. Krishna Menon 
gives an unusual picture of the man whose asperity and apparent antagonism 
to the United States have impressed themselves upon the minds of many 
Americans. 

Mr. Nethercot is Professor of English at Northwestern, where he teaches 
courses in the drama. He has published a number of biographies and studies 
of Coleridge and of George Bernard Shaw. Many former students will re- 
member with affection his interest in Northwestern’s writers, both in and 
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ceded this one. He was himself an undergraduate at Northwestern, complet- 
ing his graduate work at the University of Chicago. 


AT HOME WITH 
KRISHNA MENON 


I; WAS while I was in India not long ago on 
a Fulbright research grant that my wife and I 
met the man who is one of the most ‘‘contro- 
versial’’ figures in the world today, a man who 
can arouse almost anyone in the West to furies of 
wrath and denunciation, but who because of his 
actions in recent months is gradually establish- 
ing himself in the hearts of most of his coun- 
trymen as a supreme patriot and their champion 
before the court of world opinion—V. K. Krishna 
Menon. 

I had gone to India to complete the gathering 
of material for a biography of Mrs. Annie Besant, 
international president of the Theosophical So- 
ciety, a mystic and occultist who, after a long 
career in England as a leading Freethinker, fam- 
ous public speaker, journalist, feminist, social 
reformer, pioneer advocate of birth control, 
union organizer, and early member of the Fabian 
Society along with Bernard Shaw and Sidney 
Webb, had been converted to Theosophy by the 
fabulous Russian emigrée, Madame Helena P. 
Blavatsky. In the mid-1890’s Mrs. Besant had 
gone to India, where she became a Hindu as well 
as a Theosophist, played a leading role in re- 
viving the self-respect of the Indians—under- 
mined by almost three centuries of British domin- 
ance—in their own history, culture, and tradi- 
tions, and eventually entered prominently into 
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Indian politics through her powerful Home Rule 
League. In 1917 she became the first woman and 
the only European to be elected President of the 
Indian National Congress, after she had been 
briefly interned by the British for inopportunely 
diverting the attention of the Indians away from 
the problems of the First World War to ambi- 
tions of national independence within a Common- 
wealth of Nations (she was the first to use the 
phrase). In the 1920’s she led a vigorous opposi- 
tion to Gandhi’s methods of passive resistance 
and civil disobedience, which she rightly main- 
tained led to the paradoxically opposite results 
of riot, bloodshed, arson, pillaging, and a gen- 
eral shattering of respect for law, order, and 
discipline. In this struggle of conflicting prin- 
ciples, Gandhi, who had begun as a great ad- 
mirer of Mrs. Besant, of course eventually won, 
though at the expense of his own martyrdom. 

Most of my work in India naturally consisted 
of research in libraries and newspaper offices, 
but perhaps the most interesting part concerned 
my travels to places associated with Dr. Besant’s 
career, and especially my talks with people who 
had known and worked with her in their younger 
days, when she was already an old lady. (She 
died in 1933, at the age of eighty-five.) These 
interviews brought me into contact with several 
of India’s greatest political and intellectual lead- 
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ers, many of whom had been ‘‘discovered’’ and 
: aided by Mrs. Besant herself, who had a remark- 
|| able talent for finding, encouraging, and even 
educating boys and young men for educational, 
spiritual, and political service to their country. 


Toward the end of March 1957 I received a 
telegram from the American embassy in New 
Delhi, telling me that now that the national elec- 
tions were over it had been able to arrange a 
meeting for me with Prime Minister Nehru, who 
in his youth had been a Theosophist. Later, 
after beginning to develop his prevalent relig- 
ious skepticism, he had been closely associated 
with Mrs. Besant in the Swaraj, or Home Rule, 
movement, though he had soon moved over into 
the more revolutionary Gandhi camp, taking his 
more moderate but very influential father, Motilal 
Nehru, along with him. The Prime Minister, 
though unable to tell me as many intimate stories 
as his father could have told, freely recollected 
the events of the 1910’s and 1920’s, confessed that 
contemporary India was forgetting the immense 
debt of gratitude it owed Mrs. Besant for her 
contribution to its present status as part of her 
preconceived Commonwealth of equal nations 
(there were times when he and his party refused 
to be satisfied with anything less than complete 


//- severance from all British ties), suggested that 


Mrs. Besant had essentially failed because she 
had been unable to get down to the people 
themselves as Gandhi had done, and concluded 
the interview by calling her ‘‘the most magnif- 
icent lady I have ever known.’’ Gandhi’s loin- 
cloth had made a more dramatic popular appeal 
than her beautiful white saris and her diamonds 
and amulets. 


_Valuable as was my talk with Mr. Nehru, how- 
ever, I had been even more anxious to get an 
appointment with the man who at the time was 
only the Prime Minister’s favorite roving am- 
bassador, his Minister without Portfolio (the De- 
fense portfolio was delivered later), and India’s 
' chief representative in the United Nations—V. K. 
Krishna Menon. For Mr. Krishna Menon had 
not only been one of Mrs. Besant’s discoveries 
and protégés in his youth, but he had also re- 
mained an active Theosophist into his middle 
thirties, had taken an M.A. in psychology at 
London University with her help, and had acted 
as a sort of executive secretary of an English 
offshoot of her National Home Rule League, the 
Commonwealth of India League, until 1930. The 
reason for the break which then took place be- 
tween him and her, and which finally ended in 
his joining the Tilak-Gandhi-Nehru forces, was one 
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of the questions which had long puzzled me and 
which I wanted solved. 


But in March 1957 Krishna Menon was as hard 
to put one’s finger on as a highly virile flea. 
It had been announced that he would be return- 
ing quickly to New Delhi for rest and instruc- 
tions at the close of the United Nations session, 
but then the Pakistan-Kashmir affair (the mere 
mention of which is enough to make almost any 
Indian’s hackles rise, and America’s role in which 
is the chief cause of whatever dislike of the 
United States exists in India today) abruptly 
stalked onto the scene in New York, and Mr. 
Krishna Menon, abetted by Mr. Nehru, was given 
the opportunity to make the record-breaking 
speech which resulted in his temporary physical 
breakdown. After numerous pessimistic bulletins, 
he recovered from this, to my great relief, and 
flew home. It looked as if his timing were going 
to be perfect for my purposes, since he would be 
in New Delhi at the time of my appointment 
with his chief. But then the Egyptian situation 
worsened, and the newpapers told me that Krishna 
Menon was hurrying to Cairo to confer with Mr. 
Nasser, whose earlier praises of America’s 
staunch stand against England and France had 
already begun to turn sour. Prospects looked dark 
again. But just before I took plane from Madras 
to New Delhi Krishna Menon did the same thing 
from Cairo, and the potentialities of the situation 
improved. 


Because of the uncertainties of his whereabouts 
at any given moment I had not asked the em- 
bassy to get an appointment for me as in the 
case of the Prime Minister, but when on my 
arrival I told my desire to our genial and cooper- 
ative chargé d’ affaires, who was acting in lieu 
of our not yet appointed new ambassador, he 
suggested that if an opportunity arose my best 
hope was to ask Nehru to arrange such a meet- 
ing for me. No such chance came, and when on 
our departure I blandly suggested such a course 
to his secretary I was told airily that I could 
easily arrange a meeting myself, and was given 
the necessary telephone number to call. 


Skeptical about such informality and envision- 
ing pictures of countless Pentagon and White 
House operators, clerks, and secretaries standing 
between the citizen and his officials, I dubiously 
went about the job and called the number directly. 
There was no delay or hesitation. A pleasant voice 
at the other end, presumably that of Krishna Men- 
on’s private secretary, answered, and in response 
to my inquiry explained apologetically that the 
Minister was engaged in preparing an important 
report that he was to give to the Parliament 
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in a couple of days, and asked if he could help 
me. When I identified myself and told him of 
my desire for an interview, he was at first 
very doubtful and explained that the world sit- 
uation and the domestic situstion were taking 
practically every moment of Mr. Krishna Men- 
on’s time; but when I went on to say that I was 
writing a book about Annie Besant and wanted 
to talk with the Minister about his associations 
with her the secretary’s attitude changed at once 
and he promised to present my case and do 
all he could to forward it. He knew Mr. Krishna 
Menon would be much interested in my plan and 
would talk with me if he could. How long was 
I staying in New Delhi? Unfortunately, I was 
scheduled to fly to Kashmir in five days. (1 
carelessly neglected to inform him that I was 
having a little trouble in getting a permit to 
enter Kashmir becaue I had thoughtlessly stated 
in my application that my purpose in going there 
was ‘“‘to write a book’’—not realizing that with- 
out my specifying that the book was to be about 
Mrs. Besant the natural assumption would be 
that it was to be about the dangerous and ex- 
plosive subject of Kashmir itself.) Such a brief 
remaining period in New Delhi complicated the 
situation, said the voice gravely, but it would 
confer with Mr. Krishna Menon nevertheless, 
and see whether anything could be done. It would 
call me as soon as possible. 


I waited impatiently for two days, and then 
politely telephoned again. Yes, said the secre- 
tary, he had informed Mr. Krishna Menon of my 
request and my project. The Minister was much 
interested and trying his best to find a moment 
or two when he could squeeze me into his sched- 
ule. I would be informed. 


On Friday I received a message that Mr. 
Krishna Menon would see me for fifteen minutes 
at 8:30 the next morning, before his other ap- 
pointments began. My wife and I, not taking any 
chances of being late, taxied up to the impres- 
sive red sandstone and cream plaster South Sec- 
retariat building somewhat before the hour 
stipulated, and, after getting past the guards, 
found the secretary bustling around the outer of- 
fice getting things ready for his ‘‘boss.’’ Or- 
dinarily I should not have thought of using such 
a colloquial term for the somewhat arrogant 
V. K. Krishna Menon, but it was the term which 
the secretary himself promptly put into my mind. 
Such a contrast between ‘‘man’’ and ‘‘master’’ 
I never expect to see again. In fact, as I sug- 
gested to my wife later, I immediately suspected 
that the choice of the secretary must have been 
made by someone with shrewd, almost Mach- 
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iavellian care, to disarm callers and prepare 
their minds for a fresh concept of the ‘“‘boss”’ 
that would transform him into a new man. For 
the secretary was a glad-hander if I’ve ever met 
one—a good-looking, simple, friendly, open-faced, 
talkative chap, almost naive at times, whose 
whole mission in life seemed to consist of ex- 
tolling the virtues of Krishna Menon, whom he 
presented as an utterly selfless patriot, whose 
only devotion was to India. Hard-working and 
ascetic, Krishna Menon averaged only three or 
four hours’ sleep a night, lived mostly on tea, 
milk, and an occasional lump of butter (as the 
reporters know, his worries have caused him to 
suffer seriously from stomach ulcers and _ in- 
somnia), and was—luckily for India—unmarried. 
For if his boss had been married, the secretary 
pointed out, he would never have been able to 
accomplish the miracles he had, since he would 
then have always had a wife getting in his way, 
telling him when he had to go to bed, making 
him get home in time for dinner, and bothering 
him about his rubbers, to the ruin of the import- 
ant concerns of life. Glancing cautiously at my 
own wife, I asked the secretary if he were mar- 
ried. Yes, he admitted somewhat ruefully, he 
was. 


This illuminating conversation continued while 
we were being ushered into the inner office, 
its owner not yet having arrived. It was a large, 
rather shabby, sparsely furnished room, with a 
great U-shaped table surrounded by utilitarian 
chairs near the windows—a table which I rec- 
ognized in a newspaper picture shortly after- 
ward as a focal point of a meeting of Mr. Nehru 
with his cabinet. Noticing our curiosity, the sec- 
retary confided proudly that he and Mr. Krishna 
Menon had moved into these larger quarters only 
a year of so before; previously, until the time 
of the appointment as roving ambassador and 
after the return from the appointment as High 
Commissioner to Great Britain, they had had a 
much less commodious place. The room con- 
trasted notably with the office of Mr. Nehru, 
with the latter’s elegant, refined atmosphere, 
its smaller V-shaped desk of dark polished wood, 
its vase with the ubiquitous pink rose, and its 
nicknacks of a paperknife dagger and a svelte 
little carved image of an Indian goddess with 
which the Prime Minister toyed as he talked or 
offered a cigarette. But we did not go near 
Krishna Menon’s conference table. Instead, the 
secretary escorted us to a more intimate cor- 
ner, where we sat down on three chairs to wait, 
though not for much longer. 


The secretary heard a sound from behind a 
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private door which was concealed behind a screen. 
He jumped to his feet with an awed whisper: 
‘““He’s coming!’’? When we jumped up too, he 
motioned us just to act natural (‘‘He’s very demo- 
cratic, you know’’), and Mr. Krishna Menon 
glided in. ‘‘Glided’? seems the right word even 
though he did have to lean rather heavily on 
his dark cane. He looked exactly as we had ex- 
pected him to look from his newspaper pictures 
and his movie and television appearances, except 
that there he seemed taller than he really is, 
because of his thin body and somewhat gaunt, 
even cadaverous face with deep-set eyes. He is 
not at all handsome, like his tall, frank-faced 
cousin Shankara Menon, who still remains a 
leading Theosophist at Adyar and the chief lieu- 
tenant of Srimati Rukmini Devi Arundale and 
her school of the ancient Hindu dance at Kal- 
akshetra; nor has he the distinction and charm 
of Jawaharlal Nehru. But for all his sunken cheeks 
and quite dark complexion, he is distinguished 
in his own way. Dressed all in white, in a long 
lungi or skirt wrapped loosely round his legs, 
a long, fine overshirt with gold studs, and a 
simple shawl—a costume which he told us would 
have been considered dangerously revolutionary 
in a man of his position thirty years ago—he im- 
mediately impressed us, though not at all in the 
way we had expected. 


For we quickly found that the secretary had 
been right. His boss was democratic. There was 
none of the initial aloofness and remoteness of 
Nehru about him—a sort of absent-mindedness 
that had made us feel at first that our initial 
job was to make the Prime Minister feel at home 
in his own office. The three of us just sat down 
on the three chairs and talked, mostly of course 
‘about himself and Annie Besant. Naturally, the 
effects of his United Nations marathon not yet 
having worn completely off, he did most of the 
talking; but that was what I had come for. But 
I experienced no difficulty in leading the conver- 
~ sation where I wanted it to go, in interpolating 
remarks and questions, and in drawing him out 
on his past, often in a very intimate fashion. 
Most remarkable of all, however, was the fact 
that his most salient public characteristic had 
disappeared. Not only was there no constraint, for- 
mality, or superiority on his part; there were 
also no subtle sarcasm, no irony, no malicious- 
ness, no vindictiveness, no searing wit, no desire 
to have the last brilliant word, without considera- 
tion of its effect on individuals or nations. He was 
obviously happy for this opportunity to go back 
to his younger days, before he had become a con- 
spicuous, gazed-upon figure on the world stage; 
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he was easy, communicative, and companionable. 
My wife and I exchanged astonished but. sur- 
reptitious glances. 


I drew him out as to his first meeting with 
Mrs. Besant, which happened in Madras when 
he was nineteen, and he voluntarily paid tribute 
to her understanding, helpfulness, and greatness; 
justice, he felt, had not been done her. He was 
surprised when I reminded him of his having been 
for a time an officer in the Adyar branch of the 
Order of the Star in the East, an organization 
which Mrs. Besant and her group had set up to 
promulgate her young Hindu protégé, J. Krish- 
namurti, who, she was convinced, was to become 
the vehicle of the reincarnated Messiah, the new 
Jesus Christ and World Teacher who was to re- 
deem humanity. Krishna Menon stated that he 
had never taken this Order very seriously, and 
had even forgotten that he had held an official 
position in it. But he remembered well how he 
had got his first public start in social work when 
she had persuaded him to become the leader of 
one of the first Indian Boy Scout troops, consisting 
of some eighteen young Indian Theosophists, and 
how he had taken to the work so successfully 
that he soon became District Commissioner of 
the Scouts in Madras and was then sent down 
to Cochin in a similar capacity. (People always 
gape incredulously when I tell them that Krishna 
Menon had his beginnings as a Scoutmaster.) 


He also told me how he had first come to Eng- 
land as the private secretary of George S. Arun- 
dale, another but older protégé of Mrs. Besant 
who was later to succeed her as President of the 
Theosophical Society; how he had studied at the 
London University; how he had gone about Eng- 
land organizing lodges of young Theosophists; and 
how he had labored in the British Auxiliary 
of the National Home Rule League and had 
finally become director of Mrs. Besant’s Com- 
monwealth of India League, which had as its 
main objective the attempt to get Parliament 
to accept the Constitution which she and her 
backers had drawn up for India, and which for 
some time had the support of prominent mem- 
bers of the Labor Party, but failed when Ram- 
say Macdonald, in his usual unpredictable fashion, 
deserted the cause he had been expected to up- 
hold. Krishna Menon’s break with Dr. Besant in 
1930, which I had been especially curious about, 
was no fault of his, he implied. By this time she 
was an emotional and frustrated old lady, dis- 
appointed in her failure to attain her political 
goals, which she doggedly maintained had been 
prophesied to her by her Masters and Rishis from 
the Other World, and when she had been passed 
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over by the British government as a delegate to 
the last of its Indian Round Table Conferences in 
favor of B. Shiva Rao, another of her younger 
protégés and a well-known journalist and minor 
statesman, she sent in her own resignation from 
the organization she had founded. Shortly after- 
ward, she passed into senility and lost her mind 
completely. He said little about his own later 
defection to the Gandhi party except to imply 
that, seeing that the Besant movement was played 
out, he was in search of a more positive and ag- 
gressive leadership. 


About halfway through our conversation the sec- 
retary had suddenly materialized through the pri- 
vate door in the mysterious, unobtrusive way such 
secretaries have, and with a furtive gesture in- 
dicated that Mr. Krishna Menon’s next appoint- 
ment was due. Mr. Krishna Menon, however, with 
an equally unobtrusive but discernible gesture 
had motioned for its cancelation. But at the end 
of half an hour he rose and explained that he 
must go to an important conference. My wife 
and I, already surprised by his affable receptivity, 
thanked him perhaps too profusely for his co- 
operation, and watched him disappear behind the 
screen. As we prepared to leave, however, the 
secretary hurried back with a big, astonished 
smile on his face, and with the air of a king’s 
messenger announcing the conferring of a title 
cn the birthday honors list told us that Mr. Krish- 
na Menon as he left had whispered to him to ask 
us whether we would have the time to come back 
that afternoon to continue our conversation. Feel- 
ing that we had no right to take any more of 
the attention of such a busy man, I started to de- 
cline politely, but succeeded in uttering only two 
or three words before I was stopped by a nudge in 
the ribs from my wife. Yes, I corrected myself, 
we would be pleased to return that afternoon. 
The secretary smiled happily and told us that Mr. 
Krishna Menon would see us at four since he 
had to come back to a meeting at five. 


At noon, however, I received a telephone call 
at our hotel. The secretary explained apologetic- 
ally that Mr. Krishna Menon’s conference in his 
office had been called off and the Minister there- 
fore wondered whether we would mind coming 
to his home at three-thirty instead. Naturally, 
we had no objection, though the change meant 
that we would have to go back to the Secretariat 
for our Kashmir permits earlier than we had 
been scheduled. As a matter of fact, the Kashmir 
official was rather annoyed when we appeared be- 
fore our time and began to make objections, but 
when I casually mentioned our meetings with 
Messrs. Nehru and Menon he quickly telephoned 
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upstairs and within a few minutes an Assistant 
Defense Minister came hurrying down with the 
necessary papers and expressing the hope that 
we had not been incommoded. That night at a pri- 
vate party I met the Defense Minister himself 
(later replaced by Krishna Menon) and inciden- 
tally remarked on our trouble in obtaining Kash- 
mir permits and wonder as to the difficulties 
placed in our way. He was very sorry that such 
a thing had happened, and suggested that I should 
have come directly to him in the first place. 
But how could I when I had never met him, and 
he wouldn’t have known my name from Adam’s? 

Krishna Menon’s home supported his claims to 
simplicity and democracy. Unlike the stately res- 
idence of Prime Minister Nehru and the regal 
palace of President Prasad, the tiny bungalow 
we drove up to in our taxi reminded us of a 
small American ranch house. The grounds were 
unpretentious, there was only one un-uniformed 
watchman on guard, and we were met at the 
door by another secretary, whom we might call 
the home secretary. Rather more formally than 
his colleague, he invited us to sit down in a 
small ante-room equipped as an office and told us 
that Mr. Krishna Menon was just getting up from 
a rest and would soon be ready for us. In the 
meantime we looked about us at the rather stiff, 
meager furnishings of the place; they were al- 
most completely Westernized, but were mostly in 
Grand Rapids golden oak of a style of several 
decades past. 

After a wait of about ten minues, this time 
without the diversion of any conversation on 
the secretary’s part, we were ushered into — 
Krishna Menon’s bedroom! He hoped we wouldn’t 
mind, he said; the weather outside was swelter- 
ing, but the bedroom was air-conditioned! As a 
matter of fact, we were very grateful for the 
consideration, as well as very curious about these 
new surroundings. 


It was a rather small, but comfortable room, 
done all in a cool blue. The three-quarters bed 
had of course been made up and covered with 
a smooth counterpane. The shades were drawn, 
and the room was artificially lighted by a sub- 
dued lamp. It was, however, the dressing-table 
that attracted our diffident attention. It was very 
wide and was topped by a high mirror, which 
caught his reflection, sometimes sidewise and 
sometimes full-face as he now and then glanced 
into it while talking. But it was the contents of 
the table-top that intrigued us. Whether the usual 
toilet equipment of brushes, combs, scissors, nail 
file, etc., was present I cannot recall, for the 
table was jammed with dozens of carefully ar- 
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ranged bottles, jars, and boxes. Some were glass, 
some were plastic, and some were cardboard. 
There were pills, there were powders, there were 
liquids; some looked like lotions and salves. It 
reminded me of the collection of a narcissistic 
hypochondriac, until I recalled the genuineness of 
its owner’s ulcers and insomnia and the nervous 
strain of his responsibilities. 


Again we sat on three chairs, rather more com- 
fortable this time and placed around a low tea 
table. Tea, sandwiches, and biscuits were served 
by a silent and efficient ‘“‘bearer,’’ and we ate as 
we talked. Mr. Krishna Menon is a chain tea- 
drinker, and my wife and I enjoyed the biscuits; 
we went easy on the sandwiches, since Indian 
bread is almost as bad in its way as American 
bread is in its. 


Our conversation of course still focused on Mrs. 
Besant and especially on her role in Indian pol- 
itics in the second and third decades of the cen- 
tury, but from this hub it rayed out at times 
into comments of more general and recent ap- 
plication. Somewhat to my surprise our host did 
not remember the details of her proposed Con- 
titution very clearly, but said he and others 
backed it because it was an entering wedge, not 
because they agreed with all its provisions. When 
I mentioned its limitation of the suffrage on the 
basis of literacy and sex, he implied that this 
was one point on which he would not agree— 
an attitude he would necessarily have to take to- 
day in view of India’s adoption of universal suf- 
frage upon her attainment of independence. To 
belong to either Mrs. Besant’s or Tilak’s Home 
Rule League in those days, he remarked, was 
like being a Communist today. When I rejoined 
that to be a Communist in India today was not 
as dangerous or unrespectable as it would be in 
America, he voluntarily commented that to his 
mind the Communists would never capture India, 
which is too essentially a religious nation to be 
attracted to their ideology. On my saying that I 
had been in the southern state of Kerala during 
the just past elections and that I had been much 
impressed with the Communists’ advertizing and 
propaganda, he admitted their cleverness in such 
matters and explained their astonishing capture 
of the state government by criticizing the lax- 
ness, complacency, and corruption of the Con- 
gress party leaders there. 
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Concerning the relations between Dr. Besant 
and Mahatma Gandhi (she was the first to apply 
the term Mahatma to him, Krishna Menon re- 
called; and Tilak took it over from her), the two 
were of incompatible temperaments, though they 
had a basic respect and admiration for each 
other. Even in the greatest people, he said, the 
personal element creeps in, and human beings 
are always fallible and sometimes even small in 
their dealings. He admitted that Mrs. Besant has 
been proved right in her contention that brickbats 
from rebels and rioters inevitably and logically 
provoke bullets in return from the police, as the 
present Indian government is learning from the 
application of the methods of satyagraha, or civil 
disobedience, on the part of dissidents today— 
though as yet the official response has stopped 
short of bullets. In the old days, he said, to go 
to jail and finish one’s term was like Commence- 
ment Day or Convocation in education: one could 
not really claim to have got his degree unless 
he had earned it in prison. 


He made one other casual remark which I 
shall always remember: he confessed that in poli- 
tics one often has to do things to other people 
which one would not want them to do to oneself. 


Finally he looked at his watch. Another ap- 
pointment was due. With the same simplicity, 
friendliness, and relaxation which had marked 
his behavior through both interviews, he shook 
hands, wished my book on Mrs, Besant well, and 
said good-by. 

From Krishna Menon’s home my wife and I 
went to call on another high government of- 
ficial, who, when he heard where we had been, 
launched voluntarily into a corrosive attack on 
his colleague which confirmed all the criticisms 
and bitter charges we are accustomed to hear 
against him in the West, though seldom in the 
Orient. My wife and I, who during our brief taxi 
ride from one house to the other had completely 
remade our estimate and impression of Mr. 
Krishna Menon, now did not—and do not—know 
what to think. We prefer, however, to recall him 
as the cordial, understanding, tolerant, uncon- 
strained person of those two meetings in March 
1957 rather than as the arrogant, sharp-tongued, 
obstructive individual of the United Nations de- 
bates and the television and radio panel dis- 
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SMOOTH-DOG 


AND THE GREAT DANE | 


Aprrer RECHECKING the seat location of the 
two shiny tickets, Walter M. Streat brandished 
them to the sun and tucked them securely in his 
wallet. He smiled and continued walking down 
the flagstone walk reflecting the austere autumn 
sunlight which ran through the nude trees and 
between buildings whenever it had the chance. 
A coed carrying books tucked under an arm casu- 
ally draped by a trench coat flashed a smile of 
recognition, calculated to leave a lasting impres- 
sion as she pranced by. 

“Hi, Wally,’’ she drawled at the optimal mo- 
ment when a coquettish grin would not run the 
risk of being prolonged into an insipid leer. 

‘Oh hello . . . Karen,’’ Walter M. Streat re- 
turned, emerging from his preoccupation in time 
to avoid appearing snobbish. ‘‘How are you?’’ 

Damn, she has a good body, he reflected briefly. 
Karen’s white breasts and bare legs receded re- 
luctantly into the concealment of his mind’s dark 
recesses. He patted his wallet and once again 
congratulated himself on his resourcefulness and 
extraordinary luck. Can I help it, he thought, if 
the poor guy didn’t show up for his tickets. You’ve 
got to act fast and be willing to pay, he philoso- 
phized. I’m sure anybody with guts would have 
done the same thing. 

Another pert face and thighs that revealed their 
purity of line by advancing against the pleats 
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of a skirt emerged before him. The face smiled 
gaily, a greeting issued gaily, a small sneakered 
foot tapped gaily as a narrow, graceful hand 
gesticulated before Walter M. Streat’s attentive, 
but not too attentive, face. ‘‘Ooooh, Wally. How 
neat!”’ 

It was the Friday afternoon before the Wiscon- 
sin football game to be played in Madison. It 
would be the biggest week-end of the year ac- 
cording to the aficianados who had attended it 
every year, faithfully popping up on the Wiscon- 
sin campus like perennial vegetation. Everyone, 
absolutely everyone, was going to be there. To 
be absent would result in the cruelest social ban- 
ishment for at least three days following the 
week-end. Redemption did not come easy. Shortly 
after registration for the fall term, people had 
begun planning for the occasion, then a _ scant 
month forthcoming. This involved checking to see 
which courses irrevocably scheduled examinations 
or assignments for the Monday following the Wis- 
consin week-end, notoriously unproductive along 
academic lines, and, upon finding such a course, 
promptly going to the registrar and dropping it. 
Much to his distress, Marty O’Connor had dis- 
covered that the national law aptitude test was 
to be held on the Saturday of the auspicious oc- 
casion, an obligation less readily ignored than 
most. Unwilling to forfeit his five dollar reserva- 
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tion fee, he informed the Princeton Educational 
Testing Service that inadvertantly he had ignored 
the fact that November 15 fell on a Saturday, and 
that his affiliation to the Jewish faith would not 
allow him to write the exam and thus desecrate 
the Sabbath. Such a plea even E.T.S. could not 
ignore and his five boons and go-ahead for the 
big week-end were simultaneously rescued. 


All obstacles to a successful, memorable Wis- 
consin week-end had been eliminated by Walter 
M. Streat, ‘“‘Wally,’”’ as he was known in sororities 
after impressive performances at formals, 
“Smooth-Dog,”’ as he was idolatrously called by 
his fraterntiy brothers after casually remarking 
that his shirt collar had been smeared with lip- 
stick by a ‘‘real heater.’? This had been accom- 
plished with the same adroitness employed in 
winning a pool game or a fraternity election, pow- 
erfully with impeccable subtlety. Two weeks ago 
he had launched operations, unobtrusively but ef- 
fectively: 


““Wally,’’ the short, knobby freshman besought 
reverently, ‘I wonder if you’ll have room in your 
car for Wisconsin?”’ 

“Sorry, Freddy, but Coleman already asked 
me. Try Gudhart. I don’t think he has a rider.’’ 

He walked upstairs softly pounding one hand 
into his fist, whistling, ‘‘It Ain’t Necessarily So,”’’ 
strode down the third floor corridor, loudly opened 
the door of Jim Coleman’s room, and made him- 
self at home. 

‘“‘Why don’t you drive up to Wisconsin with me, 
Coles?’’ He nonchalantly carressed his large bi- 
ceps and scrutinized himself in the mirror above 
the bed. 

‘Sure, Smooth-Dog, why not?’’ 

The important detail of suitable companionship 
‘stricken from his mental desk calender, Walter M. 
Streat grew concerned over other plans for in- 
suring a good time. Getting a date was no prob- 
lem, but making the right choice presented some 
difficulties. After examining the alternatives, it 
“was decided that the girl with ideal capacities 
for bouncing from party to party, for drinking 
two nights running, and for amorality was Rhonda 
Heelze. 

‘‘Hello, Rhonda. This is Wally Streat... Fine, 
thank you . Oh, really? Congratulations. I 
didn’t do too well . . . I wondered, Rhonda, if 
you’d like to go up to Wisconsin .. . Good... 
V’ll let you know the details in a couple of days 

. Goodbye.’’ He replaced the receiver and 
smiled at a fraternity brother who peered from 
behind his copy of ‘‘Forbes Report” without mov- 
ing from his relaxed position in bed. Brother 
Forbes smiled wryly at Walter M. Streat and 
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commented, “Finally agree that the naive tech- 
nique is really nails, eh, Smooth-Dog?”’ 

‘Mm hmm. But it’s my unique manner of pres- 
entation that makes it go.”’ 

Friday the fourteenth arrived accompanied by 
a great deal of preparation. The general consen- 
sus at lunch was that by cutting afternoon classes, 
one could reach Madison in time for the tradition- 
al free beer dinner at the Wisconsin chapter. The 
Varsity Bar was an obvious choice as a gathering 
spot in the event someone missed dinner at the 
house. Walter M. Streat was sitting comfortably 
in the lounge presenting his views on the inevit- 
able outcome of the football game when he was 
informed by the football player who was to get 
his tickets that the only two he could get were 
situated on the ten-yard line. 

“What? Just a minute, dad. You told me the 
seats were inside the forty yard line. Christ, I 
could have done better myself.’ He looked at the 
tickets which he had grabbed from the athlete’s 
hand. 

“What? Row 2! Christ, you can’t see two-thirds 
of the field down that low. No deal, unless these 
are all that’s left.’’ He gently placed his arm 
across the startled athlete’s shoulders and looked 
softly into his eyes, conveying the deep trust he 
had placed in his abilities. ‘‘Do you know of any 
other tickets?”’ 

Inspired by his renewed confidence, the athlete 
started pensively, suggesting that a vague sem- 
blance of hope remained. There were two tick- 
ets that had been promised to someone by a jock 
in another house, but they had undoubtedly been 
picked up by now. 

“T’ll try that,’’ Walter M. Streat announced to 
his intensely interested fraternity brothers. 

The tickets had been promised to someone, re- 
lated the muscular left tackle who did not make 
the travelling squad due to a mutilated synovial 
lining in his left knee. However, the buyer was 
not a close friend and the exchange of tickets was 
made even more attractive by an added offer of 
five dollars. A combination of charm and capital 
did the trick, and Walter M. Streat happily re- 
entered the sunny day, his ego and equanimity 
restored. Waiting to cross Sheridan Road he 
watched an unfamiliar face driving toward him. 
Ginny Meredith matched his stare during her ap- 
proach but turned toward the driver as they 
passed by. Walter M. Streat tried unsuccessfully 
to identify the attractive face as he jogged across 
the street, whipping the palm of his hand with 
two tickets on the fifty yard line. 

Dane Hamlin reached into the small white en- 
velope and withdrew two tickets for the Wisconsin 
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game that thirty seconds earlier had been me- 
chanically slipped into the envelope by an over- 
wrought ticket-man. Five feet from the window 
the symbols on the ticket registered as though he 
had sat on a tack carefully set by a prankster. 
“Section L,’”? he said out loud, and then to himself, 
‘directly behind the goal post, which means, at 
Camp Randall stadium, fifty yards from one end- 
zone, one-hundred fifty yards from the other. I'l 
be damned, and after ordering them a month in 
advance.”’ He briefly considered returning to the 
window to ask if there had been a mistake or if an 
exchange were possible, but a recollection of past 
failures to gain satisfaction from box office attend- 
ants and their snarls in reply to his courteous re- 
quests discouraged the notion. The bored, unsym- 
pathetic attendant at the Mark Hellinger domi- 
nated as his stereotype of the sadist. He replaced 
the tickets in the envelope, held the door open for 
an elderly couple, answered their ‘‘Thank you’s”’ 
with a ‘‘You’re welcome,”’ and walked to his car. 

Ginny sat in the front seat, her feet resting on 
the dashboard, reading ‘‘The Merchant of Ven- 
ice.’’? Dane slid behind the wheel, and looked at 
her expression of deep concentration. Aware of 
his presence, she looked over to him and smiled, 
stretching her arms. 


‘‘Good tickets?”’ 

“Bad tickets.”’ 

“Why, that’s not fair.’’ Her eyebrows narrowed, 
and she looked like a pouting child. 

“‘That’s the way the cookie crumbles, Miss Mer- 
edith.”’ 

She sat back quickly, and stared through the 
windshield at the warm orange sun hiding behind 
trees and telephone poles. ‘‘Well, anyway, our 
tickets for the Old Vic are good, and after all, 
what’s more important, a stupid old football 
game or Shakespeare?”’’ 

‘‘That’s not exactly the point, but a good philos- 
ophy anyway. How’re you doing with ‘The Mer- 
chant’?”’ 

‘**The quality of mercy is not strained... .’”’ 
she quoted dramatically as Dane tried to maneu- 
ver into traffic. A fat, squat face transfixed by a 
cigar sat stolidly behind the wheel of a Mark III 
that would not allow passage. 

‘It droppeth as the gentle rain’,’’ Dane con- 
cluded eyeing the fleshy road-block with silent 
fury. 

“Don’t you just want to scream at people like 
that?”? Ginny asked with unconvincing ferocity. 
‘Don’t you just want to slug ’em?”’ The driver of 
the Lincoln turned his head and stared coolly at 
Ginny as though he had heard. Ginny let out a 
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burst of laughter, covered her mouth, and bent 
over to hide behind the dashboard. 

Dane laughed and placed his hand softly on her 
shoulder. ‘‘You can come up now, he’s gone.” 

““Oh, Dane, don’t you ever get sore?’’ She rested 
her chin on the palms of her hands and forced a 
troubled expression. 

‘At little men in big cars? Hell, no. Too many of 
‘em, especially on the ‘Nawth Shawe’.”’ 

‘‘Yeah,’”’ she said in a mocking voice that bore 
no malice. ‘“‘Big money. Big deal! Just wait until 
we have money someday. We’ll show ’em.’’ She 
nodded encouragingly. 

“The way you talk,’’ Dane said as he ushered 
the car into traffic, ‘‘one would think we’re getting 
married, or something. Let’s not jump to conclu- 
sions about these things.”’ 

‘Oh? You’ve heard of breach of promise suits, 
haven’t you?’’ 

“Don’t try to tell a lawyer about the legal pit- 
falls of bachelorhood.’’ 

“*You’re not a lawyer, yet.” 

‘‘And you’re not Mrs. Hamlin, yet.’’ He smiled 
after his gentle victory, and kissed her on the fore- 
head. ‘‘Let’s go to Wisconsin.”’ 

The distance to Madison was covered in little 
over four hours, and Dane and Ginny were now 
perched on the outskirts of a very crowded Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, having made no progress in fif- 
teen minutes. An opening at an intersection ap- 
peared, and Dane raced through it, only to be con- 
fronted by a barricade. A tall policeman wearing 
a white poncho in the misty evening rain sidled to 
the car and tapped at Dane’s window, which Dane 
promptly lowered. 

‘Nice goin’, lad,’’ the policeman drawled in 
tired surrender. ‘‘You just blocked traffic for five 
blocks.’”’ He continued to wave cars by as he 
talked. 

“Sorry, officer,’’ Dane offered with a good-na- 
tured smile. ‘‘I’ll move quickly if you can tell me 
where the Alpha Omega house is.”’ 

‘Lad,’ the policeman answered wryly, “I 
couldn’t even tell you where the Cow Pie house is. 
Now, please move on.’”’ He disappeared behind a 
wave of slick automobiles, and Dane turned to- 
ward the general direction of the campus. 

Caught in the tide of traffic they passed the 
Varsity Bar, and Dane finally succeeded in turn- 
ing off State Street. ‘‘This traffic is impossible, 
Ginny. We’ll park and head for the Var Bar. 
Everyone should be there by this time.”’ 

And as prophesied, anticipated, and prede- 
termined, everyone, absolutely everyone, was 
there. They were four deep the length of the bar, 
which led to the back where the walls spread 
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apart into a large rustic room as if forced to ac- 
commodate the overly abundant, constantly rau- 
cous humanity that continually entered and never 
left. As they progressed slowly toward the heat 
and discord of voices and music, a hand reached 
out and grasped Dane tightly on the shoulder. 

“Dane! Goddam good to see you, old man! 
*Bout time you got here.” 

“Well, we got tied...” 

“Christ, we’ve been here since... since... 
When did we get here, Baby?’’ He tucked a 
pitcher of beer under the chin of a girl who 
showed admirable forbearance while slowly suf- 
focating in the mob. 

“Christ, we’ve been here since three. Cut all 
our classes and made it early. You know Wally 
Streat. Well, he really moves on the highway. 
Eighty, ninety, all the way . .. zooooom!’’ He 
thrust his pitcher forward and beer poured over 
oblivious bystanders. ‘‘You’ll meet Wally tonight. 
He’s around here somewhere. Hey, Wally!’’ Hell 
of a good man,’’ he explained in a confidential 
tone. ‘‘See you brought the Mrs. along, Dane. How 
are ya, Ginny?” He bent and kissed her heavily 
on the lips. When he did not stop, Dane inserted 
a hand between them and said laughingly, ‘‘All 
right, bird dog. You’re just liable to get pasted.”’ 

His friend released his hold on Ginny and 
smacked Dane soundly on the shoulder. ‘‘Good old 
Dane. Good to have somebody around who doesn’t 
get violent. Good old Dane really keeps a cool 
tool. Hey! Like a Great Dane in front of a fire- 
place that you pat on the head.”’ 

Dane bit hard on his lip, and when he saw Gin- 
ny watching him with clear blue understanding 
eyes, he smiled and bought a pitcher of beer. 

Across the room separated from Dane Hamlin 
by a continent of faces and noises, Walter M. 
Streat sat precariously on a table viewing the fes- 
tivities with a fierce countenance engendered by 
five pitchers of beer. 

“Wally, dear, why so moody?”’ a girl asked and 
“then sat on his knee. His hand dropped involun- 
tarily and he stared at her breasts. 

“Ya know, Connie, you’re really stacked.” 

“Why, Wally, you always say the proper thing. 
Do you ever think before you act?’’ She placed 
her arms around his neck. 

“Very seldom. Like I’d rather unthink.’’ His 
head rolled slowly and his mouth fell on hers. 
They kissed long and their lips parted wet. 

“TLet’s go,’’ he orderd with a masterful lisp. 

“Oh, Wally. You are stoned.’’ She ran her fin- 
gers across his brow. ‘‘What about Rhonda? She’s 
here with you, isn’t she?” 

‘““Where’s Rhonda? Is she here with me? Who’s 
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Rhonda?’’ He stood bolt upright, and Connie 
slipped to her feet. They began walking out of the 
crowd, when Ginny turned in the direction of the 
commotion and looked directly into Walter M. 
Streat’s piercing eyes. They were five feet apart. 

‘Who is that gorgeous girl?’’ he asked loudly 
and walked determinedly toward her. Two people 
stumbled aimlessly between them. Walter M. 
Streat’s momentum carried him past her, and 
Connie quickly accompanied him to the door. 
Dane turned, saw them disappear through the 
crowd, and Ginny smiled hopefully up to him. 
Oh God, she thought sadly, still smiling, nice guys 
don’t always finish last, do they? Please, not al- 
ways. 

Dane’s inebriated friend placed one arm around 
him and another around Ginny, leaving his nose 
free to point down the length of the bar to the 
door. ‘“‘There goes Wally,’’ he informed them. 
‘‘Damn, missed him again.”’ 

It was apparent toward the end of the follow- 
ing afternoon that the football game itself would 
be the only disappointment of an otherwise mem- 
orable weekend. By the end of the game, the re- 
serve energies of both teams and the supply of 
Jack Daniels, Vat ’69, and ‘‘vody for the body’’ 
were all thoroughly expended. Walking from the 
stadium, Walter M. Streat’s mood was inexorably 
contentious. The cold rain intensified the acro- 
megalic feeling in his head, and the pressure 
knew no relief having been intensified by further 
drinking, a lost football game, and Connie’s pro- 
miscuity, which had proven to be more fiction 
than fact. Quite unintentionally a boy walking be- 
hind him slammed into his back. Walter M. Streat 
turned immediately and cocked his arm. A friend 
grabbed his arm, turned him around with some 
difficulty, and he resumed walking. 

‘“‘Goddam kid. Look where he’s going,’’ Walter 
M. Streat growled, and his firm chin dropped to 
his chest. 

“Come on, Smooth-Dog,’”’ his friend entreated. 
‘We'll get some dinner at the house and start 
making the rounds.”’ 

By seven-thirty the campus had become one 
large, homogeneous beer blast. Making the rounds 
consisted of travelling from fraternity to frater- 
nity as though from room to room at some stellar 
Newport house party. Madison was “The Break- 
ers,’’ the mansion magically transported from the 
Atlantic Coast to the shores of Lake Mendota. In 
spite of the cold, the atmosphere was close; and 
tripping out of the Phi Delt house through gang- 
ways, over cobblestone alleys and under archways 
to the Phi Gam house closely resembled stum- 
bling from a bar in the den and proceeding to a 
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drinking coterie in the east wing. University Street 
was the downstairs hallway through which re- 
spectable guests of the party passed and congeni- 
ally, if drunkenly, exchanged brief conversations 
en route to the bar. Completely unknown to them 
in the passageways of the old Tudor mansion, the 
short-cut from the Beta house to the DU house 
and countless other zig-zagging remote walks, 
Mrs. Douglas Aircraft was illicitly kissed by Mr. 
A. C. Spark Plug, profligate son of the General 
Motors from Detroit, and the forehead of Rhonda 
Heelze, recently estranged by Mr. Walter M. 
Streat, was being firmly held by Alvin Letcher 
while she vomited. 

At eight-thirty Dane Hamlin and Ginny Mere- 
dith walked along University Street and went into 
the noise and confusion of the Phi Gam house. 

At nine-fifteen Walter M. Streat kicked open the 
door of the DU house and stepped into the night, 
a beer in one hand, a strange girl in his arm. 
They walked aimlessly for fifty feet, and the 
girl kissed him and returned to the house. Wal- 
ter M. Steat watched her morosely for a few 
seconds, threw back his shoulders, set his square 
jaw firm, and lumbered off as Dane Hamlin and 
Ginny entered the DU house. 

They joined the party and in a while the group 
they became a part of decided to try the Phi 
Delt house. ‘“‘I guess they’re really swingin’ to- 
night,’’ a bleary-eyed business major assured 
them. 

The inside of the Phi Delt house was a cell 
of swarming human particles that diffused from 
room to room by the principle of osmosis. At 
eleven-thirty Dane and Ginny watched each other 
being trampled, laughed, mutually looked heaven- 
ward, and allowed the tide of humanity to carry 
them out the side door to freedom. At exactly the 
same moment, Walter M. Streat with a handful 
of followers had pushed through the last of the 
crowd and advanced through the front door into 
the cold, wet night gasping for air. Walking be- 
came extremely laborious, and his friends volun- 
teered unanimously to direct his otherwise er- 
ratic course. Dull impulses originated in the cen- 
ter of his brain and rippled outward through the 
cortex, striking his skull with increasing vigor. 
He stopped and shook his head. 

“Jesus. What hit me?”’ 

“Wally, whataya say we go back and hit the 
pad.”’ 

“Who me?) Hell ‘no I’m’ all right? He 
straightened his posture and carefully flicked a 
mixture of beer and dirt from the sleeve of his 
trench coat. “‘Let’s try the Alpha Omega house. 
Something’s usually going on there.”’ 
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Approximately five minutes later Walter M. 
Streat staggered through the door of the Alpha 
Omega house, surveyed the vague forms of mill- 
ing people, and unhesitatingly walked toward the 
stairs that led to the lower level where Dane 
Hamlin and Ginny had been laughing happily for 
the last five minutes. 

Dane’s effusively gregarious friend from the 
previous night at the Var Bar was unintelligibly 
explaning to Ginny the significant plays that de- 
signed Wisconsin’s victory. She nodded consider- 
ately to prevent injury to the tolerably benign 
inebriate’s feelings. Dane was now several feet 
from them with a group of Wisconsin Alpha Om- 
egas. He looked over to Ginny and his friend and 
smiled at the bizzare picture of a wholesome 
puritan at the mercy of a genial alcoholic. 

No harm being done, he thought. He’s a good 
man, and Ginny can take care of herself. A rum- 
bling noise came from the stairway, and Walter 
M. Streat emerged into the semi-darkness with 
his head thrown back in raucous laughter. He 
stood with his muscular arms at his side, regard- 
ing the crowd with a dissatisfied sneer. 

‘Dead. Everybody’s dead. I thought this was a 
party,’’ he said loudly enough so that several 
people looked in his direction with startled ex- 
pressions. He ambled slowly toward Ginny and 
her friendly drunk, still unaware of identities, 
seeking recognition in someone’s eyes, smiling, 
always smiling. 

““Wally!’’ Dane’s friend greeted him with great 
animation. ‘‘Come here, you cool muthuh. We’ve 
just been missing each other all night.”’ 

Walter M. Streat’s face beamed with a sar- 
donic smile, and he walked toward Ginny in a 
partially successful attempt to appear majestic. 

“I saw you at the Var Bar yesterday,”’ he said 
squinting down at Ginny and pointing his finger 
softly on her nose. 

Ginny did not answer, and backed slowly away, 
casting her eyes down in surprise and embarrass- 
ment. 

“Oh, now you don’t have to back away, honey. 
What’s your name? I’m Wally, and I don’t pick 
on little girls.’”? He smiled broadly, and his eyes 
dropped for an instant. He threw his head back 
and poured down the remainder of his beer, as 
he placed an arm around Ginny’s shoulder. She 
raised her eyes quickly and lowered them, smil- 
ing in bewilderment. 

Walter M. Streat pushed in front of his still 
unacknowledged friend and strengthened his hold 
around Ginny’s shoulder. Her eyes were still low- 
ered and she looked in Dane’s direction, raised 
her eyes once, quickly, lowered them again. 
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Walter M. Streat lowered his head to get closer 
to Ginny’s face. ‘‘Now, Ginny, don’t be that way. 
Listen, let’s clean this scene. These guys aren’t 
alive. Come on, some great parties going on.’’ 
His breath was hot and alcoholic on her soft, 
moist forehead. ‘‘Come on. Let’s go up where we 
can at least breathe.’’ He turned toward the di- 
rection of the stairs, and Ginny turned under the 
weight of his arm. 

Dane clenched his fists, and felt the heat as- 
cend from his knees and descend from his should- 
ers to his heart where it swelled unbearably 
against his chest. It happens so quickly, he 
thought, and it’s there before you know. Walk 
along, and bam, it’s happened and you’ve got to 
make a move because there’s no retracting 
what’s happened. Not this time, he said almost 
audibly, and an infinitesimally brief image of 
Mrs. Dane Hamlin lying in his own bed flashed 
somewhere along the route from the bar to 
Walter M. Streat. 

The sound of voices from an adjacent room and 
the cold wind rushing through an open window 
snapped Walter M. Streat to consciousness. He 
rolled out of bed and closed the window, feeling 
the warm air fill the vacuum that surrounded him. 
He looked out into the blustery, grey Sunday 
morning and shivered at the thought of being out- 
side in the sharp wind that silently made the 
trees move. He identified the voices as those of 
Wisconsin fraternity brothers, but he had no recol- 


The Blank of the Empty 


The ride has ended and 
Phaeton has lost; 
The Fall fights the Winter 
with vacant trees and matted ground 
but the ride has ended 
and even Fall has lost. 


Not with a whirling 
or diving or the 
thrashing of the helpless 
but with the steady slipping 
of the frictionless hold 
on the non-existent. 


And in the Blank of the Empty 
where nothing is to be seen 
all too clearly comes the picture 
of the dream 
so much a dream. 
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lection of his returning to the house last night. 

“Hear about that guy, Streat, at the Alpha 
Omega house?”’ 

“I was there.’’ The sound of drawers opening 
and hangers sliding punctuated their dialogue. 

‘What the hell started the whole thing?”’ 

“IT don’t know,”’ the boy who had been at the 
Alpha Omega house yawned. “I looked up and 
saw this Alpha Omega, Hamner . . . Hampton, 
roaring toward Streat. I guess Streat was bird- 
dogging his chick, or kissing her. Anyway, Hamp- 
ton never should have taken a swing. It looked like 
he didn’t want to, but he came roaring over to- 
ward Streat . . . Christ, he had tears in his eyes 

. and he took a cut at Streat. Really a bad 
punch, and so Streat just stepped back and let him 
have it. Christ, he let him have it. I thought the 
poor kid was going to crack his head open on the 
wall. Streat was going to paste him again, but 
some guy broke it up and got him out in a hurry. 
They had to take Hampton to the hospital. Four- 
teen stitches to close his eye. Poor goon.”’ 

“Well, he had to do it. After all, you just don’t 
let a guy hustle your date.”’ 

“Mm hmm. I guess so, but he was no fighter, 
and Streat is really rough with his fists. I guess 
he’s really a cool guy, too.”’ 

A door opened and closed, and Walter M. Streat 
was left alone to ponder some guy Hampton’s lack 
of discretion during the three minutes before he 
went back to sleep. 


Time expands and more is said 
to base what will be said as 
the weary desire bubbles 
to an empty foam. 


The norm is fortified 
by the insipid to a point of 
saturation, and bitter condemnation 
hammers the deviant to form 
in this tragic conformation. 


Nothing thrown away by nothing 
and Phaeton has lost; 
triumphs the Winter by forfeit 
and the only peace is 
the coward’s solution 
the ended dilemma in the home of sleep. 


JEFFREY M. JOSEPHSON 
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Douglas N. Morgan 


On the occasion of the Seurat Exhibition at the Art Institute in Chicago Mr. 
Morgan delivered (February 14, 1958) a lecture which he has now expanded 
into this essay for THE TRI-QUARTERLY. 

Douglas N. Morgan, Associate Professor of Philosophy at Northwestern, 
was graduated from the University of Michigan in 1940, did post-graduate work 
at California (Berkeley), and was a Sage Fellow at Cornell. He has taught at 
Illinois and at Michigan, where he took his doctorate. Mr. Morgan has been at 
Northwestern since 1948, where he teaches classes in Philosophy of Art and of 
Politics. He has served for two terms as Trustee of The American Society for 
Aesthetics, and has published a number of articles on aesthetics and politics, 
with a recent emphasis upon the latter. 


THE CRITIC 


COME TO JUDGMENT 


Sense and Nonsense 
in the Criticism of Painting* 


(Gene Is NONSENSE!—but only if we impose 
irrelevant demands upon it, and select our criti- 
cism with a careless eye and a cynical mind. 


“Criticism makes sense’’—but only if we under- 
stand the kind of sense criticism can make, and 
read with sympathetic imagination. 


Consider these spatially intoxicated remarks 
by a competent young painter of today: 


In my own work I have tried to emphasize space 
and structure—the infinite with the definite. I 
have leveled my own approach not at a denial 
but instead an affirmation of my composite visual 
experience. This often puts me in the realm of 
the representative, leastwise of the communica- 
tive on what I hope is a re-evaluation, rather 
than merely a reassertion, of structure and 
space. Not that I have avoided or necessarily 
will avoid the non-objective, but in my own case 
the stimulus that provides the reference has so 
far offered a more lasting emotional vitality 
than has come through with the non-objective 
used for its own sake, which has been primarily 
decorative ... 


*Excerpts from Bernard Berenson’s Italian Painters of 
the Renaissance and Ludwig Goldscheider’s El Greco, 
both under the imprint of the Phaidon Press, are 
quoted with the kind permission of that press. 
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or take this manifesto language, from two artists 
of yesterday: 


We deny volume as an expression of space. 
Space can be as little measured by volume as 
a liquid by a linear measure. What can space be 
if not impenetrable depth? Depth is the unique 
form by which space can be expressed... 


In accord with the general but not absolute rule 
that painters should be seen and not heard, per- 
haps we ought not to expect verbal clarity or 
revelation. But if a practicing critic had perpe- 
trated these passages (and some have done even 
worse!) I think we could and should justifiably 
dismiss them as muddy, gratuitous nonsense. | 

When, on the other and better hand, the critic 
—in this case Berenson Himself—speaks, he may 
say: 

Note (in Giotto’s ‘“Enthroned Madonna’) how 
the shadows compel us to realize every con- 
cavity, and the lights every convexity, and how, 
with the play of the two, under the guidance of 
line, we realize the significant parts of each fig- 
ure, whether draped or undraped. Nothing here 
but has its architectonic reason. Above all, 
every line is functional; that is to say, charged 
with purpose. Its existence, its direction, is 


absolutely determined by the need of rendering 
the tactile values. Follow any line here, say in 
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the figure of the angel kneeling to the left, and 
see how it outlines and models, how it enables 
you to realize the head, the torso, the hips, the 
legs, the feet, and how its direction, its tension, 
is always determined by the action. 


Or see these sentences from Lawrence Alloway’s 
comment on the painting of Leon Golub: 


(Golub’s) dense eventful surfaces, thickened by 
repeated revision, prepare us for a unique 
image, shaped by the fact of making each pic- 
ture. However, he does not regard the paint as 
the prime agent, and therefore his problem is 
the creation of images that are detachable from 
the paint. 


Imagery must, if it is to stay in the memory, 
possess features that will remain constant and 
repeatable . . . It is Golub’s intention to make 
an heroic imagery of man vulnerable .. . to 
interference by violence, time, death. A meta- 
phor of such interference may be found in 
Golub’s paint, which, in its highly worked and 
weathered-looking surfaces, often corrodes and 
impairs the integrity of the form. Paint threat- 
ens the form, even as it describes the image 
. . . Golub’s images are battered and corroded 
and, as we can infer their original state of 
wholeness, we read paint as signs of inter- 
ference. 


To those who have seen Giotto’s Madonna and 
Golub’s work, these words ring true as we read 
them. They are somehow revelatory of the work. 
They do make sense. 


All four of these passages are, broadly speak- 
ing, critical. They pose our problem: How and 
why do we call criticism of the sort represented by 
the first pair silly (or ‘‘nonsensical’’), and criti- 
cism like that of Berenson and Alloway sane and 
sensible? 

No more than any other word does ‘‘criticism’’ 
have any unique and isolable meaning, which we 
can impale on a philosophical skewer and expose 
for our anatomical examination. All sorts of cur- 
ious enterprises are called ‘‘critical,’’ from irrele- 
vant rhapsody to sober, reflective analysis. There- 
fore any general consideration of criticism must 
include some stipulations about the present usage 
of the term. 

I shall not include self-revelation under the 
heading of ‘‘criticism.’’ The earnest ladies who 
march in pairs or threesomes with such terrifying 
vigor through our galleries, chattering at one an- 
other . . . you know the type, ‘“‘This is my sixth 
trip to the Seurat show,”’ or ‘“‘Last year I was so 
terribly upset at the Chicago show.” .. . these 
good ladies are simply confessing, not criticizing. 
Their confessions may be less interesting than the 
confessions of the professionally autobiographical 
‘critic’? (because the ladies may be less experi- 
enced in the arts) but they are really no less ir- 
relevant, and no less revealing of the works of art 
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being considered. When the professional critic tells 
us how he felt when he first came face to face with 
a Durer, we may well know him more intimately 
than we did before, but, unless we know a great 
deal more besides, we shall know the Diirer no 
whit better. The critic may well be worth know- 
ing: his heart and mind may, for all we know, be 
as rich and rewarding as the Diirer. But he is not 
the Diirer, and we cannot know whether what the 
Durer did to him it will also do to us. 

If autobiography describes the audience rather 
than the painting, emotive expression exhibits or 
exposes the audience without telling us about it 

. . and comes no closer to the pictorial object. 
The ‘‘Oooh-aaah’’ school of critics may release 
much pent-up emotion and, by a kind of social in- 
fection, may even generate enthusiasm in our own 
breasts. All this may be to the very good indeed, 
but since gushing in evident praise or vomiting in 
evident disgust merely expose and express, they 
do not (as I shall be using the term) criticize. 

Finally, criticism is often confused with a kind 
of pontification about artistic values, universal or 
particular. The passionately dedicated Art Student 
we see about the galleries—blue jeans, T-shirt and 
beard—followed obediently about by the female of 
the species: a grubby little gamin with hacked-off 
hair and no nonsense about make-up, their adoles- 
cent hearts lamenting the obsolescence of the gar- 
ret and the ‘‘materialism’”’ of American culture: 
these are among the best examples cf pontifica- 
tors. They stalk about, as the Philistines stride 
about, assigning examination grades to paintings 

. as if Pablo Picasso had submitted his Guer- 
nica for their or your or my petty approval. They 
say, as the Philistines do, ‘‘I like this,” or ‘‘I don’t 
like that,’’ as if what they like or dislike could de- 
fine artistic value. Or, more pretentiously, they 
opine, ‘‘Man will forever admire. . .”’ as if any- 
body could honestly tell what will in fact be ad- 
mired a hundred years from now, or one, let alone 
forever. 

Yet you and I, being honest, should temper our 
sense of superiority in remembering the days of 
our esthetic youth, when we could without self- 
consciousness respond as directly as my seven- 
year-old daughter did at a huge Picasso show. She 
happily tried to reflect in her face and body the 
distortions of the figures in the paintings. The art 
of dance, however crudely conceived, was made to 
mirror that of painting! 

These blind alleys are of course described only 
to lead us to criticism itself. The serious criticism 
of a painting begins and ends at the painting. The 
eritic’s first word, and properly his last word as 
well, is simply Behold! Look! See this! Whatever 
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else he may eventually do, the very first thing a 
critic does is to confront the painting. 

By ‘‘confrontation’”’ I do not mean challenge; the 
critic does not demand (as the layman all too 
often does) that the painting prove itself to him; 
he knows too well that it may be he who must 
prove himself in the painting’s presence. For a 
painting has a presence, as a person does. It is 
there. I do not challenge the painting; if there is 
any challenge at all, it is as if the painting were 
challenging me. 

Nor do I mean ‘‘measurement’’ by ‘‘confronta- 
tion’’?; not with micrometer calipers, but with a 
circumcised heart do we properly come before a 
work of art. Nor do I mean anything mysterious 
or infinite or soaring or profoundly metaphysical. 
I mean simply to indicate that bare, face-to-face 
aloneness of esthetic communion with which all 
genuine experience of art begins. I mean lookifig 
at a painting with no other aim than to see it as 
intently and intensely and vividly as the painting 
itself properly demands. 

To see thus is of course not to criticize, but 
only to take the first necessary step toward criti- 
cism: to attend whole-heartedly and whole-minded- 
ly to the pictorial object to be criticized. Given 
this attention, relevant love and hate, relevant 
approval and disapproval, become possible. And 
in thus attending, the critic inevitably lays him- 
self open to three strong temptations. Sensible 
criticism, I shall propose, is criticism which speaks 
with a clear voice, while resisting each of these 
temptations. 

The first temptation, and one to which too many 
of our highest brow critics succumb, is to ignore 
the painting’s audience, out of a precious and 
rapturous concern for the painting’s supposed pur- 
ity, and out of an affected disdain for the hon- 
est enjoyment of ordinary people. 


Genuine, healthy works of art are made for 
men to see and hear, not for self-appointed gods 
in little literary magazines to fondle, or for pious, 
narcissistic reviewers to condemn, or—worst of 
all—alone for other artists to wallow in. I yield 
to no man in my disrespect for much of what 
college professors used to do, but I submit that 
academic pedantry has never even approached 
the puristic pedantry of the painter and the criti- 
cal aesthete. Nor, for that matter, the impertin- 
ence. 


This is not to say that a painting exists merely 
to titillate the jaded senses of Everyman, or to 
relieve his crushing boredom, or to enable him 
to consume his wealth conspicuously, or to gain 
some minimum of social prestige. A painting may 
do these things, and these things may not neces- 
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sarily be unmitigated evils, but they are not the 
painting’s mission, which is above all and before 
all to be contemplated. 

The contemplation of a painting is not merely 
a passive and open-mouthed drinking in of a 
colored thing; it is an active participation in a 
seeing experience. This participation need not for- 
ever be the exclusive privilege of those who paint 
or those who criticize (and all painters criticize, 
even if only their own work) or of those who 
think about art. Participation is the privilege of 
us all. Every man who can see with mirror-eyes 
the world which merely is, and move in body 
within that world, can also learn to see not as 
a mirror but as a man, moving in spirit into 
that which is wholly to-be-seen, a painting. 

To say that paintings are made for men, and 
that these men must not be wholly ignored, is 
to say that artworks can work, that art can and 
should make a difference in human experience. 
The critic who writes only for the approval of 
his fellow critics, like the painter who paints only 
for the approval of his fellow painters, deserves 
the indifference which he typically receives. 


The second temptation, almost universally suc- 
cumbed to today, is to ignore the painter. Works 
of art, after all, are worked, wrought. They are 
made not only for men, but by men as well. The 
men and women who make paintings are people, 
not pure spirits. They worry and wonder and suf- 
fer and—if you tickle them—they laugh, as any 
sensitive person does. They are by no means con- 
fident that every work they produce is a master- 
piece; on the contrary, they are often insecure, 
tired, doubtful, and anxious, just as we are. They 
do not ask us to exalt them to the isolation of 
a supermundane pedestal. A serious painter today 
is, happily, much more of a craftsman and much 
less of an ‘‘Artist’’ than his ancestors were sev- 
enty-five years ago. These craftsmen ask of us 
not adulation, but something at once easier and 
more difficult: namely, that we look at their 
paintings. 

Painters, like poets and actors and composers 
and instrumentalists, have three typical stock re- 
sponses to artcriticism: first, they assert that they 
absolutely ignore all criticism of their work; sec- 
ond, they avidly read every syllable of it (indeed, 
the artists, the dealers, the critics themselves, and 
a handful of theorists are perhaps the only people 
who do read criticism seriously today!) ; third, they 
are almost always depressed by the criticism 
they read (as are so many of the rest of us, in- 
cluding other critics of the same work). From 
the painter’s point of view, the critic who con- 
demns his paintings simply has not seen the evi- 
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dent value of the work. Almost equally painfully, 
the critic who praises has usually done so for 


|| the wrong reasons. The critic who merely ‘“‘takes 


| note’’ and ‘‘describes’’ is academic and pedantic. 
Worst of all is the critic who ignores this paint- 
er’s work in favor of the work of some other, 
and thereby reveals hopelessly bad taste. The 
painter is all too often in the position of the 
prima donna who proclaims, ‘‘Who cares about 
criticism? Praise is good enough for me.” 


The critic ignores the painter when he treats his 
work as if it were purely (or merely) a natural 
object, a hunk of happily weathered driftwood, or 
the graceful line etched in the sand by the reced- 
ing wave: beautiful, perhaps, but only by acci- 
dent. Such a critic does not know or chooses to 
blink the truth that paintings are painted. Men’s 
minds and hands make paintings what they are. 
Art, after all, may or may not be fine, but it is al- 
ways crafted, done, created. Somewhere, some- 
time, somebody stared at blankness and hesitantly 
picked up a stump of pencil or a stick of charcoal 
and made a mark. Work went on there and then. 
Shapes sprang into being. Masses made claims 
upon other masses. Colors moved together, pushed 
apart, reached forward or leaned backward. Hu- 
man intelligence, however happy or unhappy the 


/ ultimate result, was intimately engaged. To ignore 


the creative, expressive doing of the painting—to 
criticize the painting as if it were a symbolic reso- 
lution of a set of differential equations, or to judge 
it as if its sole function lay in a set of mechanical 
effects upon an audience—this is surely to trivial- 
ize the office of the critic. 


Now, neither of these temptations—ignoring the 
audience on the one hand, or the painter on the 
other—would be a temptation at all if it made no 
plausible appeal to the practicing critic. Why 
would anyone ever have supposed it desirable, or 
even possible, to ignore them? The answer is that 
there are very good reasons why neither the au- 
dience nor the painter should be the focus of the 
-critic’s attention, and much of the most dreadfully 
otiose critical drivel has resulted from assigning 

to either the central position. The basic reason 
. why these temptations tempt the critic is that they 
allow him an easy escape from his primary, para- 
doxical, and ultimately impossible responsibility, 
namely, to explain the painting. A critic can palm 
off a flattering, literarily amusing piece of specu- 
lative audience psychology, and quite easily con- 
vince the layman that he has been discussing a 
painting. Or the critic can dig up some quaint and 
preferably sexy facts about the painter’s style of 
life or state of mind or habits of work, and make 
them do shoddy service for critical analysis. To do 
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either is to succumb to the third and by far the 
most vicious of our temptations, namely: to ignore 
the pictorial object itself. 

' A painting, like Miss Stein’s rose, is a painting 
1S a painting. It is what it is and not another thing. 

The critic’s first responsibility is to see that 
thing for what it is. 

The critic’s second responsibility is to try to say 
what he has seen. 

Now, if the critic were simply an ideal, deli- 
cately sensitive photographic plate, neutrally re- 
cording every nuance of the painting he appre- 
hends, he would be inhuman and—since we who 
read his criticism are humans—he would be 
worthless to us. In natural fact, the critic is a man 
with an eye and a mind, a loosely organized 
bundle of habitual techniques of perception and 
habitual ranges of interpretation. If these habitual 
techniques and ranges are pinched and narrow, so 
also is his seeing of the painting pinched and nar- 
row and, inescapably, so also is his eventual say- 
ing about the painting. As the critic has learned to 
see openly and to interpret flexibly and to respond 
richly, sc he has prepared himself for the vision of 
art. And, having so seen, he may be able to reveal 
his vision to us. In the words of Remy de Gour- 
mont, the critic possesses ‘‘the eye, the analytical 
mind, the style which renders visible what the 
eye has seen and intelligible what the mind has 
understood. 

Meyer Schapiro’s Paul Cézanne is a vital and 
intelligent example of the critical process. Scha- 
piro knows the history of painting. He knows the 
literature written about Cézanne, knows Cézanne’s 
life and letters, and he knows his large and liter- 
ate audience. But most of all, he knows the paint- 
ings themselves, and he knows how to lead us into 
them. Cézanne paints a table, but we can hardly 
see Cézanne’s table until Schapiro points it out 
to us: 

.. . by multiplying discontinuities and asym- 
metry, (Cézanne’s shifting form) increases the 
effect of freedom and randomness in the whole. 
It is a free-hand construction through which his 
activity in sensing and shaping the edge of the 
table is as clear to us as the objective form of 
the original table. We see the object in the 
painting as formed by strokes, each of which 
corresponds to a distinct perception and opera- 
tion. It is as if there is no independent, closed, 
pre-existing object, given once and for all to 
the painter’s eye for representation, but only a 
multiplicity of successively probed sensations— 
sources and points of reference for a constructed 
form which possesses in a remarkable way the 
ebject-traits of the thing represented: its local 
color, weight, solidity, and extension. 


If the painting were one single, simple thing, 
susceptible of only one way of seeing, the critic’s 
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office would be simply to lay bare before us its 
‘nature’ or ‘“‘essence.’’? But nothing in our chaotic 
world—or at least nothing of any human interest 
and significance—is thus single and simple, least 
of all a work of art. 

If the painting were one single, complex thing, 
whose unique nature could be progressively ex- 
plored, the critic’s office would be to lead us along 
the path toward its fullest realization, to open up 
the successive stages of the pictorial complexity. 

But paintings are neither simple nor—except in 
a difficult and technical sense we cannot examine 
here—are they even single. Paintings are not 
merely seen this way and seen that way; they are 
to be seen in many ways. This means that the 
critic must bring to his apprehension precisely 
those techniques of seeing and ranges of interpre- 
tation which will be most nearly adequate to at 
least some important aspects of the pictorial ob- 
ject. 

We all well know that no critic can say what a 
painting is; indeed, if he could do so, the painting 
would be purposeless. Nor can a critic say what a 
painting says, for the painting’s place is, quite se- 
riously, not to say anything at all, but to be some- 
thing. Unless the critic himself be an artist (as 
with Auden seeing and ‘‘saying’’ Breughel), his 
words of criticism are no more than expressive 
counters, offered to us not as a poor substitute for 
their pictorial referent, but as guiding lights to 
new and fuller ways of seeing, knowing and loving 
paintings. 

These guiding lights may be arranged in terms 
of a number of myths, now more, now less appro- 
priately ordered. To impose upon the critic extra- 
esthetic restrictions—to say, for example, that he 
must use only Marxist categories in his criticism, 
estimating paintings wholly as weapons in the 
class war; or to require that he speak only psy- 
choanalytic language, and speculatively ferret out 
the painter’s subtle sublimations—such restric- 
tions, you will agree, are intolerable. 


I ask, then, that you also agree to exclude the 
contrary restrictions. To prohibit the critic from 
using Marxist or psychoanalytic categories—or 
any other categories in the world—is as intoler- 
able in its way, though perhaps more easily un- 
derstandable, as to legislate the exclusive use of 
such categories. Just as the sensible painter will 
use any subject matter he chooses to make his 
painting, so also the sensible critic will use any 
categories he chooses to criticize that painting. We 
should dictate neither to painter nor to critic, in 
advance of their work; nor should either, having 
wrought, seek to escape responsibility for what he 
has done. 
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These are sensitive subjects in tense times, but 
we default our democracy if we equivocate. I sub- 
mit that some Marxist painters and Marxist musi- 
cians and Marxist critics have made magnificent 
contributions to the artistic tradition of our cen- 
tury. You know some names: Picasso and Orozco, 
Shostakovich and Oistrakh, and brilliant, tragic 
Christopher Caudwell. 

Now how can we, who consider Communism to 
be a warped philosophy, a sham science and a 
hollow myth, esteem artworks and their criticism © 
which grow out of orthodox Marxism? In the same 
way that we who are non-Catholics can esteem 
Chicago’s Moulins Master’s Annunciation, or the 
Phillips’ El Greco Repentant Peter or a poetic- 
critical reading by Jacques Maritain. This way is 
the human way of inspiration and illumination and | 
insight into experience. I am neither Christian nor 
Communist; yet I can inhabit these myths, and © 
learn from artists and critics who believe in them. 


I could not take the myths seriously did I not know © 


something about them, but knowing-about is not 
the same as believing-in. Knowing-about is often 
or always a necessary (but never a sufficient) 
condition for seeing with understanding, and hence 
for responding to a work of art. Marxism, though 
false as a philosophy and as a science, can inspire 
and illuminate and even in a sense provide human 
insight. Christianity, whether true or false, can 
also inspire and illuminate and provide insight. 
Beautiful paintings can be made by men dedicated 
to the proletarian victory, no less than by those 
dedicated to the glory of God or of man. 

One interesting consequence of the critical free- 
dom whose cause I plead is that the very same 
painting can be criticized—and sensibly criticized, 
at that—under the light of very different myths. 
Critical interpretations constructed in terms of 
widely varying category-sets may, as Joseph Mar- 
golis has recently pointed out, reward us richly 
and variously. 

Having seen, I have said, the critic’s mission is 
to say: in some unclear sense to let something of 
the painting’s glory shine through his poor words. 
And suddenly a host of paradoxes descends upon 
us. If, for example, the painter has not made his 
painting visible, how can the critic conceivably do 
so? And if the painter has made his painting to- 
tally visible, is not the critic totally dispensable? 

To resolve this paradox, we must understand 
that vision, seeing, is far from an innocent act. 
Genuinely to see in art is to engage far more than 
an optical eye; it is to set a person in intimate ac- 
cord with that visual and (ideally) totally visible 
presence which is a painting. This intimate accord 
is typically achieved not by merely indiscriminate 
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) habitual looking, but only through learning to see 
at once naively and with a highly civilized sophis- 
\| tication. 

Most of our daily looking is oriented toward ob- 
jects; we use our eyes pragmatically, to tell us 
when and where and how we are to push and pull 
and manipulate things in our merely physical en- 
vironment. So organized are our routine responses 
that we hardly ever need to focus vision and savor 
4) shapes and colors and masses. We seek to escape 
ii the seeing of quality and structure by leaping 
over form to function, by eternally so involving 
ourselves in doing that seeing something new— 
and as a result being something new—seems 
strange to us. And, without the shame we should 
feel in the confession, we deny our civilized hu- 
manity by merely using our perceptive aware- 
| ness: we thin out a painting, for example, by re- 
ducing it to the petty dimensions which our flaccid 
pragmatic visual habits can easily encompass. 

Here is where we first need the critic. We need 
‘| him not to present the painting to our eyes; the 
painter has already done that, as fully as it ever 
+) will be done. We need him not precisely to articu- 
i late the structure of the painting; if the painter 
has not articulated that structure, it will never 
| be done. We need the critic, first, to strip us naked 
by dissolving away the irrelevant prejudices with 
1} which we approach the painting, to clothe us 
| once again with some sets and attitudes which 
| will help to make us available to it, and to lead 
/us into the direct, childlike vision which alone 
| makes possible sincerely intimate intercourse with 
“i the object of esthetic love, the work of art. 
| Anything—absolutely anything—which will bring 
4] us to our love is appropriate. It may be that 
historical knowledge of pictorial style can help 
*] us to see what is there. It may be that gossip 
about the love-life of the painter will help us to 
shed our prejudices. Representational cues and 
conventions, and extra-pictorial history; brush- 
work studies and X-rays and palette catalogues; 
even compositional analysis—on a level more 
‘sophisticated than the sort of thing that popu- 
larizing triangle-mongers and balance-and-sym- 
metry people are always inflicting upon us—may 
be just what we need. All, all is in order and 
welcome .. . provided only that it leads us into 
the painting, and not away from it into some 
% other object. It is, after all, that painting there 
“| upon the wall which is to be known, ibe eae I) We) 
| live in our hearts. 

Take, in instance, Ludwig Goldscheider’s rich 
and rewarding analysis of one of El Greco’s 
masterpieces: 


This is a representation of the miracle which 
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1s Supposed to have happened when the Knight 
Orgaz was being buried in the church of San 
Tome: Saints Augustine and Stephen were said 
to have appeared and relieved the priests of 
their work. In the colours of a stormy sky, in 
grey and yellow, white and black, Greco painted 
this miracle. The yellow in the garments of both 
saints has the same unearthly light as the yellow 
of the cloud-edges in the arch; the black in the 
clothes of the chain of spectators gives the fore- 
ground the same relief-depth as the abrupt black 
beside the hard whites in the upper regions. 
Like the contour of a violently rising and falling 
wave is the outline of the four illuminated fig- 
ures in the foreground: steeply upwards and 
downwards about the grey monk on the left, 
in mutually inclined curves about the yellow of 
the two saints, and again steeply upwards and 
downwards about the white figures, his back 
towards the spectator, of the priest on the right. 
The depth of the wave indicates the optical 
centre; the double curve of the saints’ yellow 
garments is carried by the greyish-white of the 
shroud down still farther; in this lowest depth 
rests the bluish-grey armour of the knight. This 
line-movement in the lower plane corresponds 
with a line moving in the opposite sense in the 
upper vault, but even stronger than the move- 
ment of the outlines is the colour-movement of 
yellow and black above and beneath. This pure- 
ly technical restlessness has a counterpoise in 
the rigid repose of the content. Like pale pillars 
of salt, all the figures and torch-flames and 
cloud-shapes seem to congeal in one everlasting 
moment, and even the five astonished hands are 
motionless as the gestures of harshly illumi- 
nated sculpture. The division between the 
upper and the lower spheres in this ceremonial 
picture of Spanish piety is less than that be- 
tween foreground and background. The miracle 
is displayed in its whole force, not as something 
supernatural, but as a supremely natural event; 
the priests and the nobles, the pious elements in 
the Spanish nation, are present at the occur- 
rence on the firm ground of the Church; and 
above, in the firm region of the clouds, are the 
saints, the nobles of the Kingdom of Heaven. 


Is there, then, more to a painting than meets 
the eye, so that a competent critic like Goldschei- 
der or Schapiro or Berenson may make it out 
to us? We have another paradox: there both is, 
and there isn’t, more to a painting than meets 
the eye. It depends, of course, on whose eye we 
consider. There is indeed very much more in a 
painting than meets the pictorially illiterate eye 
of the barbarian to whom a painting is but an 
excuse for a bath of sentiment. Yet, at the same 
time, there is utterly nothing more in a painting 
than meets the open, honest eye civilized enough 
to meet the painting on its own rich terms. Noth- 
ing is really hidden in a painting. Paintings are, 
as Matisse has said and as Susanne Langer has 
made abundantly clear, wholly visible. They are 
to be seen, and only to be seen; but they are to 
be seen wholly and fully; in the words of the 
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Shema, they are to be seen with all our heart, 
and with all our soul, and with all our might. 


A student recently put to me that perennial, 
natural and somehow embarrassing question, 
‘“‘Just what am I supposed to get out of a paint- 
ing?’”? The only honest answer I could give him 
made me turn the question, thus: ‘“‘Our concern 
is less with what we can get out of a painting, 
than with how we can get into it.”’ 

Therein lies one sense of the sense of criticism: 
the critic brings his intelligent and educated open- 
ness to the work, and in turn educates our per- 
ception into openness, that we may most fully 
see what has been made, what is there to be 
seen. We are there in the criticism, even as 
audience; the painter is there, for he wrought 
the painting, conceiving, feeling, expressing, 
drawing, constructing and color-forming; pre- 
eminently, the critic’s acutest vision of the paint- 
ing itself is there. 


Yet, in all this, we have said hardly a word 
of what is often believed to be the essence of 
criticism, namely evaluation or judgment. Sup- 
pose it be granted that some criticism can make 
some sense after the manner of a procurer, bring- 
ing lover and beloved together. Does it follow 
that evaluative or judicial criticism makes any 
sense at all? 

Of course it does not follow, any more than it 
follows that evaluative criticism is nonsense. The 
question simply remains an open one. 

I have no easy answer. Certainly those who 
ask for or expect any easy answers to complex 
philosophical questions will have cause for dis- 
may in the meager notions here set before you, 
all unadorned, quite dogmatically, and without 
the extended argument and qualification they de- 
serve and require. 

My belief, quite candidly, is that while much 
or even most judicial criticism may be pompously 
impertinent, some few serious evaluative judg- 
ments make very good sense indeed, and serve 
to enlighten us not only about the painting judged 
and about other paintings with which the present 
one is being compared, but also and incidentally 
about ourselves who see them. 

To argue this is impossible here. Let me simply 
say, first, that to call evaluative judgments ‘‘non- 
sensical’’ is to condemn them all to strict and 
total absurdity, and to reduce them to a common 
level of vacuity. It appears plain to me that some 
such judgments are obviously more worthy of 
attention than are others. To say of a subtle 
Berensonian judgment on an Italian renaissance 
painting that it is no more meaningful than an 
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ignorant rejection by a twelve-year-old schoolgirl 
seems to me to be plainly preposterous. It also 
seems obvious to me that some reasons offered 
in support of judgments are more appropriate to 
the object judged than are other reasons. And 
neither of these considerations would hold, were 
all critical judgments equally and flatly non- 
sensical. 


Suppose, for example, that someone were so- 
berly to say of Georges Seurat’s painting that it 
expressed riotously drunken fury, and boldly pro-— 
claimed the transcendence of reckless emotion 
over the discipline of the intellect. Or suppose 
that someone were to condemn it as vulgarly 
erotic and lustful. Or again, consider the comment 
of J. K. Huysmans, who once wrote that Seurat — 


becomes superficial and unsuggestive when he 
paints human figures. . . . Strip his figures of 
the colored fleas that cover them, underneath 
you will find nothing, no thought, no soul; 
nothing ... in his painting La Grande Jatte 
the structure of the human figure becomes hard 
and rigid; everything is immobile and congealed. 


Now suppose that another critic were to say of 
Seurat that his crystalline visual images are seen 
and made with painstaking, precise and disci- 
plined clarity, that we sense in his painted space a 
complex, luminous rhythm of color masses, and in 
his drawings a wondrously soft, simple and sensi- 
tively modelled accuracy of perception. 


Would anyone who had ever really seen Seurat’s 
work be able seriously to equate all these critical 
opinions? Is it not patent that the first of these 
‘“‘eritics’’ are not critics at all, that they are either 
blind or bone-headed, and that they talk prepos- 
terous foolishness? Seurat’s paintings surely are 
not drunkenly and recklessly emotional. They 
surely do present sensitively precise color-mass 
rhythms. Huysman’s expression ‘‘colored fleas’ is 
an apt turn of phrase and nothing more; there is 
not supposed to be anything ‘“‘beneath”’ these fig- 
ures, since they are precisely pictorial people, pre- 
sented totally to vision; and their rigidity is not a 
rigidity of dullness, but rather a translucent equi- 
librium of meticulously defined relationships in 
pictorial space. 


And this is the point: if some critical judgments 
are clear, accurate and appropriate to the paint- 
ing, while others are maudlin, inaccurate and in- 
appropriate, it follows that not all evaluative crit- 
icism is equally senseless, and, therefore, that 
some such criticism makes some sense. 

Second, it appears to me that the reasons us- 
ually offered for denying sense to evaluations typ- 
ically and radically miss their point. Those who 
cautiously and tentatively estimate esthetic value 
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§jare at once blackened with all the sins of the most 


)jnarrow-minded and dogmatic ‘‘absolutistic” acad- 


ijjemician. 


\| It has been said that the members of the Royal 

|| Academy once asked their candidates, on the land- 

\jScape painting examination, these two questions: 

|| (1) Of what size, and of what proportions, ought 
a landscape to be? 

(2) Where should the little brown tree be 
placed? 

The radical relativist’s argument too often re- 


eijduces to this curious sort of irrelevance: The 
1) Royal Academy was ridiculous. The Royal Acad- 
‘| emy passed value judgments on paintings. There- 


“jj fore anyone who dares to pass value judgments 
j} On paintings is ridiculous. This queer Congres- 
}| sional Investigating Committee kind of logic 
| needs, I trust, no refutation. 
|| It yet remains for us to try to see something of 
1 the relation between the painting and the evalua- 
tion, something of the ‘‘particular how’’ of the 
movement from painting-seen to painting-judged. 
If seeing were saying, the critic’s job would be 
quickly done. Or if judging were any easy matter 
of invoking some generally-agreed-upon maxim 
or Universal Rule of Esthetic Value, the critical 
task would be merely one of deciding upon the 


4)_relevance and applicability of the maxim. And 


only if this were true could his critical conclusion 
claim anything like the ex cathedra authority 
which laymen devoutly bestow and sensible crit- 
ics modestly disclaim. 

The typical task is neither to translate the seen 
into words—a manifest impossibility as well, were 
it even possible, as a fatuity—nor to invoke a 
ready-made rule of classification or evaluation. 
The task is rather, having first seen this painting 
fully in its own uniqueness, to see it again in 
terms of other and recognized works of art, to 
estimate (without for an instant denying its own 
singular expressiveness) the nearness or farness 
of this expression to other pictorial expres- 
‘sions to which we should unhesitatingly accord 
the accolade of ‘‘fine’’ or ‘‘good”’ art. 

The critical judgment, I propose, is not so much 
a general principle-particular instance sort of sit- 
uation as it is a particular instance-particular in- 
stance situation. In criticizing, we do not in gen- 
eral invoke a law: we look and see and then (at 
least if we would judge) we inevitably, implicitly 
or explicitly, compare. 

Schapiro shows us, for example, that 


Both (Monet and Cézanne) seek out the flicker 
of tones; but Monet chooses a moment when 
atmosphere or light becomes an independent 
force imposing its own filminess or vibrancy 
upon the entire scene, reducing objects to vague 


Winter, 1959 


condensations within the medium of air and 
light, while Cézanne discovers in air and light 
the conditions for the clearness and density of 


things. 

There is no prefabricated divining rod which, 
held up against a painting, will emit beeps to 
signalize esthetic values. This is why the typical 
critic is embarrassed when you ask him what 
criteria he is using to judge works of art—he 
hasn’t any, and would be properly skeptical if any 
were proposed to him. And this, in turn, is why 
the critic takes refuge in such desperately vague 
ellipses when you press him. ‘‘The painting must 
be expressive,’ he may say, or ‘‘free”’ or ‘“‘organ- 
1G. .OG Orleinale: 

What he might more directly and perhaps more 
honestly reply is, “I don’t impose any criteria 
upon paintings; I just look at them to see whether 
they look like works of art.’ Like what works of 
art? Why, like any of an ill-defined class of objects 
which you and I have learned to call ‘‘works of 
art.”” Of these implicit paradigms there is no 
more sense in asking, “‘But is this really a work 
of art?’’ than there is in the child who is being 
spanked for stealing to ask, ‘‘But is stealing really 
naughty?’’ The spanking itself in effect defines 
naughtiness in that particular situation, just as 
(say) Rembrandt’s ‘‘Girl at the Open Half Door’’ 
may once have defined and exemplified pictorial 
beauty for and to us. In some respects, but only 
in some respects, learning pictorial taste is thus 
more like learning what we might call ‘‘moral 
taste” than it is like learning the multiplication 
tables. In art, as in morality, we learn to ap- 
prove and to disapprove by refining, by discrim- 
inating, by associating and dissociating newly seen 
objects, with respect to objects already seen, 
rather than by memorizing clean-cut and univer- 
sally applicable rules. The critic is not an IBM 
machine electronically coded to select an appro- 
priate criterion and to apply it automatically— 
and therefore indifferently—to a new painting. 
The sensitive and sensible critic is more like a 
wise old judge who sympathetically compares the 
accused lad with the many others he has known, 
sincerely seeks to find his own personal values 
and to pass only humanly fallible, tentative and 
open judgments of value. Imagine such a judge to 
be equipped only with uncommon sense, love, re- 
spect and responsibility, but not with any com- 
mon law. Imagine him less concerned to condemn 
guilt than to discover and acknowledge virtue. 
You will have imagined what I call a sensible 
critic in the arts. 


I care little (says Berenson of the Giotto 
Madonna) that the picture .. . has faults, that 
the types represented do not correspond to my 
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ideal of beauty, that the figures are too mas- 
sive, and almost unarticulated; I forgive them 
all, because I have much better to do than to 
dwell upon faults. 


The Compleat Critic is and will remain as myth- 
ical a creature as the Compleat Painter; Saints- 
bury and Schapiro nod from time to time, no less 
than Homer and Braque. The critic who is fully 
adequate to every painting, and perfectly sensi- 
tive to every value, and ideally articulate, and 
meticulously and miraculously precise in every 
evaluation is as much a fiction as the painter 
whose every canvas echoes eternity. In this mor- 


Credo ’57 


I shall accept the time and place of day, 

Surrender myself, yield 

To the implications imposed upon the 
running hours, 

Submit 

To the frustrations of the melting minute. 


I shall exist open as a Valley, green 

As an uncut tree — 

Flowing as the legendary river into a 
vigorous sea. 


Now I feel no break since time began 
When Adam and his comely wife 
Emptied 

Their cups of longing into an apple tree. 


Straw gods may mock upon the vine 
Progress along the steps of their disease, 
Yet I accept the atom and the angry men 
Blowing the top off their lovely world. 


Seawall 


Here she held asylum 
Where waves broke, 
But did not fall 
Beyond her jetty 

Self imposed and safe. 


Only a seawall 
Secured her surety 
From life, 

No wave could reach 
Her harbor. 
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tal world of ours, we must rest content with mor- 
tal painters and mortal critics. It is fully as ab- 
surd to say that all criticism is nonsensical as it — 
is to say that all painting is trash. Amidst the 
pictorial rubble of every age, there are gems. — 
And amidst the trivia of nonsensical criticism, © 
there are gems too, of solid, sober sense modest- K 
ly located within a natural, human environment of 
painter and audience and painting: criticism that 
can clarify and illuminate and enrich and deepen 
and guide our intimate apprehension and ap- 
preciation of the fine fine art of painting. 


I shall sustain myself outside myself 
Never becoming an end in myself, 

Drink deep of the wisdom of the streets, 
Rise upon the waves of sanctifying grace. 


I accept the noon-day truths, 

The echoing subtleties of night, 

And in the crazy darkness of my jazzed-up room 
I shall invite the Infinite to stay. 


I shall accept the time and place of day, 

Surrender myself, yield 

To the implications imposed upon the running 
hours, 

Submit 

To the frustrations of the melting minute. 


I shall exist open as a Valley, green 
As an uncut tree — 
Flowing as the legendary river into a vigorous sea. 


All life long 

She hid behind her levee, 
Then when death 

Came lightly, 

Blowing a soft wind, 


So charming a guest was welcomed 
Because she was so lonely 

And the sea 

Broke all around her. 
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